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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


a el 


Eighteen Hundred and Ninety has died during the past week : 
“Let him die,” as the Laureate says. He can hardly expect 
musicians to profess any overwhelming grief at his decease, for the 
good gifts he brought them were scanty enough, and he took with 
him to the grave certain things which we would fain have kept. A 
good many hopes in which we had indulged have died with him, 
and dreams not a few of a high future for English art as well as 
for art in England (which are two things, not one). But, after all, 
optimism is supposed to be the temper in which one should front a 
new year; or, at least, if optimism be impossible, there should be 
certain pleasant memories of the past with which one may cheat 
the first insidious onslaughts of pessimism. Have we not had 
“ Orfeo” and Giulia Ravogli?—that is one of the local Edens 
of memory from which we cannot be driven. Have we not 
seen English art enriched by a new and successful opera from 
Mr. Cowen’s pen?—again a pleasant memory. Have we not seen 
the beautiful spectacle of the elevation of Mr. Augustus Harris to 
the Shrievalty of London? —surely art could be honoured in no 
more fitting way. Have we not—No, we have not. Here the 
procession which promised to be of such goodly length suddenly 
finishes in fashion not unlike that of the great Civic procession 
itself, wherein the Lord Mayor’s carriage is suddenly succeeded by 
a costermonger’s cart and a crowd of shrieking and unpleasant 
gamins. It seems, then, that we have little wherewith to fortify 
ourselves against the new year, little to encourage us in the hope 
that eighteen hundred and ninety one, that puling infant, has 
any notable gifts for us up his tiny sleeve. 

* * 
* 

The choice between gloomy retrospect and cheerless anticipations 
is neither easy nor pleasant; but inasmuch as it must be made by 
way of a genial editorial greeting to our readers we choose the 
former. We do not propose, however, to utter again the burden 
of Mr. Henschel or the burden of Sir Charles Hallé. We prefer 
to found our new chapter of Lamentations on the account given in 
another column of the prices realised at the recent sale of Messrs. 
Brewer’s copyrights. That Mr. Farmer’s excellent “ Violin Tutor” 
should have been sold for £1,752 is, of course, no matter 
for grumbling; and that Hatton’s ‘splendid song “To Anthea” 
should have fetched only £260 in not, perhaps, matter for 
surprise ; but we do not congratulate anyone at all on the fact 
that Pridham’s “ Yorkshire Bells” sold for £990, Smallwood’s 
“Fairy Barque” for £1,008, and the former composer’s “ Abys- 
sinian Expedition” for £612. Herein we have a fresh illustration 
of the fact that the commercial value of an art work does not 
depend upon its merit. Without desiring to disparage the works 
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named (for both Mr. Smallwood and Mr. Pridham are well known 
as writers of successful “teaching pieces”—a term which should 
never have been allowed to come into existence) we may never- 
theless ask a question. Suppose that it were possible to put up 
to auction the copyright of one of Beethoven’s sonatas—say, the 
“ Pathctique,” which is admittedly “ popular”— does anyone 
suppose that it would fetch a price as far exceeding that paid for 
the “ Fairy Barque” or the “ Yorkshire Bells” as its merits exceed 
theirs? Not even Rubinstein, with his cheerily optimistic belief 
in the English people, could think so. Probably the sonata would 
fetch a smaller sum ; or, if it even fetched as much, it would only 
be a proof that there was as large a demand for it as for the im- 
mortal works of Messrs. Smallwood and Pridham. And thereupon 
we should fling our caps into the air and swear that we were a 
Musical Nation. 
* * 

And of course we should be wrong. For it is plain that these 
little joys for ever, of which we have thus ascertained the market 
prices, are but a few out of hundreds—or more probably thousands 
—of the same kind; and so, although we cheerfully admit the 
pleasant fact that the sale of the various excellent editions of the 
classics now issued from or imported by the chief London publish- 
ing firms is considerable, and shows the existence of a large 
number of lovers of real music, we are obliged to admit with equal 
readiness that the enormous sale of mediocre works is an equally 
plain proof to the contrary. At this particular season we 
may venture to put into words the inferences which must 
be drawn from these facts —inferences so obvious that at 
a more wakeful time their expression would be impertinent. They 
are that the proportion of the English nation which cares for 
good music is very small, or that a very large proportion is equally 
ready to enjoy and to pay for works of the greatest and the least 
possible value. Withthe frank Philistinism which confesses its 
contented love of the second-rate, and its fear of the assumed 
“dryness” of the higher forms of art, we have little but sympathy. 
But the utter lack of discrimination implied in the reception of 
good and vile alike is, we fear, a far more damning proof of hopeless 
incapacity. And after all it does not matter greatly whether more 
rubbish is sold in France or America than in England—whether we 
are more or less musical, in a word, than our neigh- 
bours. The question is not whether all nations are equally 
wanting in taste, but whether there are in England enough 
musically righteous to save us from condemnation. So it really is 
of little importance whether the amiable folk who during the last 
week or so have been smoothing the ruffled feathers of the British 
peacock so assiduously succeed or not in proving to that com- 
placent fowl that he can sing just as well as the eagle or the cock. 
His voice is quite unmusical enough anyhow. We might suggest 
further reasons why the peacock should be accepted as the symbol 
of British art ; but we shall not. 

* 

We proceed to note, as somewhat germane to the issue, that 
certain of our contemporaries appear to be just as undecided as 
to what constitutes a “ musical taste” as some of our American 
friends lately proved themselves. A love of music of any kind is, 
by these professors of the art of “thinking made easy,” spoken of 
as though it were identical with a musical taste, and “ musical ” 
and “ music-loving ” are used as synonymous and interchangeable 
words. But, as we pointed out recently, the thing becomes much 
clearer when you. consider it in the individual, and not in the 
nation. Those who speak and write thus loosely would most, 
certainly not call an individual musical merely because he delights 
in comic songs, or a piece of pianistic pyrotechinies, or bedatisd ‘ 
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of his ability to “divide the shuddering night” with the raucous 
strains of a concertina. Yet they do not hesitate to apply the word 
“musical” to a nation which is largely made up of such individuals. 
The measure of public support accorded to dealers in certain wares 
may generally be taken as a very fair guide to the quality of the 
goods supplied; and whenever the great public signifies its agree- 
ment with the expert by the support it gives to a certain article 
offered for sale, it may be assumed that quality and commercial value 
are commensurate. We may not be a nation of shop-keepers, 
but, as a nation, we pride ourselves upon our commercial astute- 
ness and common sense, and in judging of most articles of com- 
merce these qualities are brought to bear. Things for wear, for 
instance, are tested by their fitness, by their lasting qualities 
—that is, by the length of time during which the qualities 


they possess when new will remain unimpaired ; by their genuine- 


ness—that is their actual as compared with their professed 
qualities; by the amount and carefulness of the work spent by 
their maker; and their conformity to the lines of the figure they 
are destined to cover. But, in the matter of a song, who ever 
brings common sense to bear? Does the public ever ask whether 
the music is appropriate, in general character or in detail, to the 
poem of which it is a setting? Whether it possesses the qualities 
of strength and closeness—the equivalent of good material and 
good workmanship? Does it care whether the music is free from 
“ shoddy,” whether it is the result of genuine individual 
inspiration, instead of being old material dished up as 
new? Assuredly not. If a scrap of tune take the public 
ear it matters nothing that it may be ridiculously inappropriate, 
or trivial, or hackneyed; ’tis a pretty tune, and there an 
end. Yet even if the public would do as much as this— 
and it would be something—we have left out of account the 
power of recognising that subtler quality of inner beauty which is 
not to be discerned by the cold light of reason. Still, it is likely 
that most works which fulfilled the requirements indicated would 
also possess the last ; but the mere demand for “beauty,” which is 
apt to sink into the pretty and meretricious when unaccompanied 
by the other qualities of truth and sincerity, will lead at last to the 
utter neglect of these. 
4% 

It would be well if those who are entrusted with the education of 
the public in these matters would endeavour to raise the standard 
of taste in vocal music by frequent insistence on the facts thus 
indicated. If the pablic could be induced to apply these tests of 
common sense to vocal music — to cantatas and operas as well 
as songs—we might hope that presently they would learn to apply 
them also to orchestral music. As it is, we fear that the bulk of 
England’s “ music-lovers ” regard common sense in opera as waste- 
ful and ridiculous excess. They have been taught to love their 
“ Bohemian Girl,” and, although they admit that she is silly and 
simpering, they continue, in her own words, to “love her still the 
same.” Not because she is sensible, or truthful, or endowed with 
any of the higher graces of womanhood, but because she is pretty. 


Which things are an allegory. 
* * 


A remarkable example of the influence which great artists exert 
over the habits and customs of their less distinguished confréres 
was recently furnished by some “Christmas waits” who called at 
a number of houses not fifty miles from South Kensington and 
requested to be informed if their services would be required that 
night, as if so they must be paid beforehand. Obviously the 
nocturnal repose-breakers had heard of Madame Patti’s refusal to 
sing in Russia unless her little cheque was paid in advance, and 
with a promptness that does infinite credit to their commercial 








capacities decided to adopt the same method of procedure. The 
“Waits,” however, seem to have forgotten that there were ele- 
ments of uncertainty about their performance which did not exist 
with regard to that of Madame Patti. We do not wish to imply 
that the work of auditing the collection would lead to forgetfulness 
of the midnight duties incurred, but only that at the time of per- 
formance the trustful donor might be too sound asleep to receive 
the full benefit of his munificence. On the other hand some may 
think that the collections would have been larger if these enter- 
prising waits had said that wnless they were paid beforehand they 
would play ! 


* 
* 


Mr. George Riseley, who is regarded in London as the most 
prominent musician in Bristol and the West of England, has been 
discoursiug to the members of the recently-formed Bristol North 
Musical Society, which gave its first concert a few days ago with 
great success. Mr. Riseley, in the course of a very interesting 
address, spoke very strongly on the evil effects of centralisation in 
music, and recounted the circumstances under which a scheme 
had been originated for the institution in each district of Bristol of 
a musical society distinct from the large central society. He then 
said ‘ 
He was most strongly against that form of centralisation which 
stipulated that one particular society should be the only one suffered to 
exist in the place (applause). Centralisation in musical matters had been 
the cause of the now acknowledged backward state of instrumental music 
throughout England, not even excluding the Metropolis. During the past 
century Germany had made every effort in the opposite direction—namely, 
to discentralise as much as possible; consequently, the love of music, both 
vocal and instrumeptal, had so spread over that large country that, as re- 
garded instrumental music, Germany had such a start of England that it 
would take at least fifty years before the latter country could expect to be 
in the same position. 


Mr. Riseley had also something to say about music in London: 

In London orchestral concerts had had to be given up owing to the loss to 
the promoters of something over £200 per concert; in Bristol they had 
enjoyed a series of concerts extending over a year, which resulted in a 
fractional loss compared with the experience of the Metropolis. In fact, 
the losses on two concerts in London were greater than they would suffer 
over twelve in Bristol, and their guarantors would only too-cheerfully make 
up the trifling deficit when they considered the immense advantage such a 
society was to the city, and the stimulus it gave to orchestral music in the 
country. 

Perhaps the Great Western Railway would run special trains down 
to Bristol, so that the few in London who care about orchestral 
concerts might have an opportunity of going. 

** 

In the mind of the ordinary Englishman French art of to-day 
has come to be regarded as wholly given over to realism of the 
most bestial kind. French fiction is represented to him by 
Zola alone, who is supposed to be the concentration of the whole 
artistic energy of modern Paris. Those, however, who are con- 
versant with the doings of that school of thought of whose leaders 
are Jean Richepin, Leconte de Lisle, Paul Bourget, and Anatole 
France—widely different though these are in their style and 
method—must have noticed that the artistic energy of Paris shows 
quite another tendency. Mysticism is the goal towards which 
they strive; and even those who employ the methods of 
realism do so with an intention purely symbolic. They recog. 
nise, however unconsciously, the existence of “ something 
not ourselves ;” the dogmas of theology may be empty and force- 
less for them, but they endeavour to get back to the mental temper 
in which the religions of the old world had their birth, in which 
the aoblest myths (we use the word in its highest sense) were 
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invented and believed. “There has been,” says M. Ernest Tissot 
in his admirable book “ Les Evolutions de la Critique Frangaise,” 
“amongst the artists for some years an immense and ever in- 


creasingly imperious need of religious idealism, an anxious search 


for the Beyond, the supreme desire for some certainty, for some 
authoritative voice to give ultimate rest to the wandering soul.” 
There is here much that will astonish the afore-mentioned Briton, 
who is probably quite ignorant of any such tendency. What, then, 
will he say to the following account, taken from the Paris corres- 
pondence of “The World,” of a kind of miracle-play recently 
enacted in Paris ? 

The poet Maurice Bouchor has written a “Mystery of the Nativity,” 
which is attracting all Paris to the little theatre in the Galerie Vivienne 
by its supreme artistic value. This Mystery in four tableaux is played by 
marionettes—yes, by dolls most ingeniously articulated and admirably 
carved and dressed by sculptors and artists of talent. The scenery of the 
little theatre has been painted by celebrities of the palette. The music of 
the piece is by a Prix de Rome, M. Paul Vidal; and the réles of the Mystery 
are read by poets whose names are Jean Richepin, Raoul Ponchon, Felix 
Rabbe, and Amédie Pigeon. The whole thing is absolutely exquisite; the 
impression of art most intense. In certain. passages, the sonorous verse, 
admirably recited by voices that have never been perverted by the lessons 
of Got or Delaunay, thrills and moves even unto tears. From the opening 
speech of the angel Gabriel—a most lovely marionette—the comic colloquy 
of the ox and the ass, the episode of Myrtil and Marjolaine, to the radiant 
verses spoken by the Magian Kings, and the sweet cradle-song of the 
Virgin, everything in this Mystery is exquisite. One cannot pass a more 
delightful soirée than in the company of these marionettes, who, having 
been created by the amiable caprice of half a dozen poets and artists, 
whose aims are not commercial, will give only twelve performances before 
the return to irrevocable silence. 

* 

To investigate the causes and the nature of this tendency 
would lead us too far afield at present ; but it may be pointed out 
that the reaching after mysticism has taken on two aspects. 
There is the purer, mors spiritual mysticism represented 
by Senta in the “Dutchman,” by Lohengrin, and by 
Parsifal; and there is the lower, which is too often nothing 
but an expression of mental decadence, of sensual] exhaustion, 
each seeking a new sensation in the old forms of thought, and 
arising nevertheless from the decay of these. In England it is 
probably true to say that this tendency was shown only in the 
works of the Pre-Raphaelities; but it is obvious that in France it 
has been much more persistent, and its results—of which our 
quotation affords but one example—are likely to be far greater 
than have been hitherto suspected. 


* *& 
* 


Those of our readers who, some six months ago, may have 
noticed in the pages of the “ American Musician ” a scurrilous and 
obscene attack upon ourselves from the pen of John C. Freund 
will have understood why that journal has never been mentioned 
in these columns since then. In England there is still a certain 
code of chivalry under which journalistic combats are conducted, 
and we are glad to recognise that most American journalists 
profess themselves bound thereby. John C. Freund, however, 
is an apparent exception to all the ordinary rules which govern men 
of honour, and, by the last proceeding to which we refer, destroyed 
so completely whatever claims he might have had to be treated as 
an honourable opponent that, from that moment, it was impossible 
to cross swords with him. The muck-rake isa weapon not recognised 
on any battle-field, and he who chooses it as his most congenial 
arm may be left alone. We are heartily glad, however, that the 
“ American Musician ” has rid itself of this person, who contributes 
a valedictory letter to a recent issue. What may be the reasons 
for this severance we do not know; but it is safe to assume that 





this Freund’s former colleagues are altogether in the right. They 
at least have been honourable opponents, and we congratulate them 
on having by severing themselves from such a man put themselves 


once more on a level with decent journalism. 
* 


The Christmas party given on. Saturday afternoon at the West- 
minster Town Hall by Mrs. H. J.T. Broadwood to over a thousand 
children of Messrs. Broadwood’s employés was, as might easily 
have been anticipated, a great success. An “amusement com- 
mittee” of a hundred ladies and gentlemen kindly devoted 
themselves to the task of entertaining the little ones; a gorgeous 
Christmas Tree, and a large cake in the shape of a grand piano 
had been provided, and nothing was lacking which could make 
the little ones happy. And they were happy—ané grateful to 
their hostess. 


*  * 
* 


Mr. Daniel Mayer hears that the concert given in St. Peters- 
burg by Mrs. Alice Shaw was a brilliant success. The fair 
whistler was obliged to whistle ten times; but then our servants 
often do as much when we want a cab on a foggy night. Fortu- 
nately for Mrs. Shaw, however, she got something better than a 
hansom in reward for her whistlings; she got a splendid 
diamond bracelet. 

*# 

Mr. Leo Stern had the honour of playing before the Queen at 
Osborne on Tuesday evening. He was accompanied by Mr 
George Clutsam. 

*% 

We regret that in writing of the Bach Choir Concert recently 
we inadvertently substituted the name of Mr. Henschel for 
that of Mr. Ffrangecon Davies, who took the baritone solos in 
Brahms’ “ Requiem ” and Dr. Parry’s “ St. Cecilia’s Day.” 








NIELS VILHELM GADE. 
—@-——- 

Niels Gade, who died at Copenhagen on Dec. 21, at the age of 73, will 
long be remembered in his own country as, up to the time of his death, 
the most famous of Danish musicians; but to the world at large his 
great claim to remembrance, even when his works begin to be for- 
gotten, will rest on one fact, for which we will quote an authority 
not readily to be disputed — Robert Schumann, who says “A decided 
Northern musical character makes its appearance for the first time 
in Gade’s music”: and again “ A very original turn of melody 
is observable throughout these works (the ‘Ossian’ overture and 
the first Symphony)—a national character such as has not hitherto dis- 
played itself in the higher forms of instrumental musie.” This is Gade’s great 
accomplishment : he was the first to introduce the national muse of Scandi- 
navia in classical form to the admirers of her elder sisters, and something 
like the usual result has followed: national music has become so popular 
that a large number of the admirers of the classical have gone over to the 
worship of the younger sister. Liszt, Grieg, Dvérik, the members of the 
Young-Russian school, and many of the most popular of our own modern 
composers have followed in the path which Gade was the first to open up, 
and they have all gained a popularity which tends to increase rather than 
to diminish. Doubtless the tendency was one which existed independently 
of Gade’s personality ; and all we need claim is, that in him it was for the 
first time exhibited with such excellence as to draw general attention to it, 
and with such vigour as to give the movement a decided start. It is strange 
that the life of one whoinitiated so important a movement should have 
been so uneventful as that of Gade, but as a fact few lives of musicians 
furnish less material for the biographer. Born at Copenhagen Feb. 22, 
1817, the son of a musical-instrument maker, Gade in his eariy years 
showed a taste rather than talent for music. He learnt first to strum on 
the guitar, and then to play a little on the piano and violin, but his pro- 
gress was so little remarkable that at fourteen his father decided to employ 
him in the workshop. Perhaps this uncongenial employment stimulated 
his desire to escape from it, for we read that in a short time he was_, 
allowed to take lessons on the violin, and soon played’ so well that he 
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became a solo player in the Royal Orchestra. But the instrument of his 
choice was the viola, and on this he became so proficient that years after, 
when he was a famous composer, he was constantly engaged to play the 
tenor with the best quartett-players of Leipsic. His earliest com- 
positions (music to Oehlenschliger’s “ Aladdin,” &c.) date from 1839, 
Lut the first piece which made him known to the public was the overture 
“Ossian,” which gained the prize offered by the Musical Union of 
Copenhagen in 1841, and was pronounced by the judges, Spohr and J. 
C. F. Schneider, an excellent work. Encouraged by this success, Gade sent 
his lst Symphony in C minor, Op. 5, to Mendelssohn, whose performance 
of the work at Leipsic (2nd March, 1843) and generous letter of encourage- 
ment to the young author are too well known to need repetition here: 
Gade received a travelling pension from the State, proceeded to Leipsic 
(where Mendelssohn at once perceived his talent for conducting), then to 
Italy for a short tour, and back to Leipsic, where he chiefly lived, composing 
and conducting the Gewandhaus Concerts till 1848, when the breaking out 
of the Schleswig-Holstein war drove the patriotic composer back to his native 
land, where he has since resided with few interruptions. He has, of 
course, held many important posts—such as conductor of the concerts of 
the Musical Union (since 1850), organist at the Holmens Kirke, and 
one of the directors of the Conservatorium—and he has received all the 
honours his country could bestow. Gade was twice married, his first wife 
being the daughter of J. P. Em. Hartmann, a musician of almost as much 
reputation in Denmark as Gade himself, and who now at the advanced age 
of eighty-five has survived both his daughter and his son-in-law. It may 
be added as a trifle illustrating Schumann’s admiration for the composer 
whom he did so much to introduce to the world that the melody of 
the “Northern Song,” op. 41 of his “ Album for Young Pianists” is made 
to begin with the four notes represented by the letters of the composer’s 
name, G—A—D—E; and it is perhaps significant of Schumann’s gene- 
rosity that this little tribute should have been published just at the time 
when Gade’s desertion of Germany for Denmark had left some little sore- 
ness in the minds of the people he had quitted. Gade was never much of 
a traveller, and after his youthful trip to Italy, which was only a brief 
one, he seems never to have journeyed further than to this country, which 
he visited twice—once in 1876 to conduct his “ Zion” and “ Crusaders” at 
the Birmingham Festival, and again in 1882 to bring out his “ Psyche” at 
the same Festival. Personally he was an amiable man, esteemed by all, 
and beloved by those who knew him. 
Of Gade’s works published with opus-numbers there are 63, the last 
being a string-quartett issued only a few months ago, and, we believe, 
not yet performed in this country. The published works are pretty equally 
distributed between instrumental and vocal compositions: we may enu- 
merate the following as among the most important, adding in brackets the 
dates of first performance, so far as we have been able to ascertain them :— 
8 symphonies; in C minor, Op. 5 (1843); in E major, Op. 10 (1844); in A 
minor, Op. 15 (1847); in B flat, Op. 20 (1851); in D minor, with Pf. part, 
Op. 25 (1853) ; in G minor, Op. 32 (1857) ; in F, Op. 45 (1865); and in B 
minor, Op. 47 (1871?). Of these, the first, third, and fourth are the most 
often performed. Next to the symphonies come 5 overtures, entitled 
« Echoes of Ossian,” “Im Hochland,” “In C” (without particular title), 
«“ Hamlet,” and “Michel Angelo ”’ ; 2 suites for orchestra, “ A Summer Day 
in the Country,’ and ‘“ Holbergiana’’ (1884); a violin concerto in 
D minor (1881), and some ‘“Novelletten” for strings only. The 
chamber music includes a piano trio, three sonatas for piano 
and violin, a piano sonata; a quartett, quintett, sextett, and ottett, 
all for strings only, and some “Novelletten” and “ Fantasiestiicke”’ 
for piano and strings. Perhaps, however, Gade is better known, at least in 
this country, by his vocal works, which include ten works, more or less, of the 
cantata form: “Comala”’ (1846), “The Erl-King’s Daughter ”’ (in Danish 
** Elverskud’’) (1854), ‘“‘“Spring’s Message’’ (1859), “A Spring-fantasy’» 
(1852), “The Holy Night ’’ (1862), ““ At Sunset ” (1868?) “ The Crusaders” 
(1866), “ Kalanus ”’ (1869), “‘ Zion” (1876), and “ Psyche ”’ (1882). Most of 
these have been performed in this country, and there are English editions 
of nearly all of them. The “Comala,” “ Erl-King’s Daughter,” and the 
“‘ Crusaders” are the most esteemed. The smaller vocal works include a 
few songs, part-songs, choruses for male voices, &c. Among the unpublished 
works is an opera, “ Mariotta,’’ produced at Copenhagen in January, 1850 
which is said to have had a run of nine nights only, and of which the 
overture has lately been published along with another entitled “ Nordische 
Sennfahrt,” which should be added to those mentioned above. There is 
also a cantata, “ Baldur’s Dream,” which was intended to form part of a 
arge work dealing with the legend of Baldur; but this was never com- 





pleted. Something similar seems to have been the case with another 
cantata, “ Gefion ”’ (1869). 

The music of Gade in general is a mixture of two elements, the Scan- 
dinavian and the Mendelssohnian, the first of which gave it originality 
and the second gave it (in its own day) popularity. But the originality has 
now become a little common-place, and the popularity has had to share the 
decay of that of its model. Gade’s music is, however, too little known in 
this country for us to form a just judgment of it in its entirety. The 
Monday Pops almost ignore his chamber music, and the Crystal Palace 
Concerts have heard none of his symphonies for nearly twenty years. He 
was an honorary member of the Philharmonic Society, but we are not 
aware that the society ever paid him the honour of performing any of his 
works, except perhaps an overture on a very few occasions. 








TONIC SOL-FA JUBILEE, 1891. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Dear Sir: Many of your readers interested in the Tonic Sol-fa move- 
ment will be glad to know that it isintended during the Jubilee celebra- 
tions to present the veteran secretary of the Tonic Sol-fa College, Mr. 
Robert Griffiths, with his portrait, painted by one of our leading artists. 
To this end a large and representative committee, including, among many 
others, Sir John Stainer, his Honour Judge Lushington, J. S. Curwen, Esq., 
&c.,has been formed, and I have been asked to receive and acknowledge sub- 
scriptions. As itis desirable to have a numerous list of names to present 
to Mr. Griffiths, it is hoped that the readers of the ‘Musica, Wor.p” 
will be largely represented in the list. 

Believe me, dear Sir, ’ 
Yours faithfully, 
Gro. Merritt, 


282, Commercial-road, London, E. Hon. Sec. 


In the year 1841 the Tonic Sol-fa method of teaching to sing, now so 
widely employed, may be considered to have had its rise. The Rev. John 
Curwen, then a young minister, paid a visit to a school in Norwich where 
Miss Glover, daughter of the Rector of St. Lawrence, was teaching the 
children to sing from her new musical notation, which substituted letters 
and punctuation signs for the notes and lines of the staff notation. Mr. 
Curwen had been trying to outshout children while teaching them by ear. 
It was difficult and superficial work, but in the limited time at disposal it 
was hopeless to attempt to teach them the complexities of the staff nota- 
tion. Towards the close of the year he was commissioned, at a Sunday 
School Conference at Hull, to find some easy way of teaching children to 
sing, and he, therefore, turned his attention to Miss Glover’s invention. 
This, with her sanction, he altered, improved, and propagated under the 
name of the Tonic Sol-fa Method of teaching to sing. 

This method, with its simple notation and its educational plans, has 
brought music within the reach of the masses ; has given to young and old 
the power to sing from note; has improved music in worship; and has 
popularised the teaching of singing throughout the United Kingdom and 
abroad. 

Three millions of children are learning the system in schools. 

An enormous unknown number of members of choral. sociéties and 
choirs owe their musical knowledge to it. 

Twenty-four thousand of the Tonic Sol-fa College Certificates were 
issued last year. Since the certificates were founded, in 1852, nearly 
483,000 have been granted. 

By this system thousands of students regularly and quickly master 
the higher branches of music; harmony, composition, counterpoint, 
canon, fugue, orchestration, acoustics, form, expression, voice-training, 
vocal-physiology, theory and practice of teaching; and in these subjects 
Sol-faists are constantly winning honours from all examining bodies. 

Testimonies and demonstrations in every English-speaking country 
have convinced the most sceptical as to its value. 

Almost all the leading living musicians have approved and admired it. 

The demand for music in the notation has led publishers to issue 
Sol-fa editions of every important classical choral work, in addition to 
a great quantity of popular music, and all the most used tune books. 

Missionaries find it a powerful help in their labours. Workers in Mission 
Halls, Temperance Societies, Bands of Hope, Sunday Schools, Orphan 
Homes, Girls’ Clubs, and every kind of philanthropic work have, by the aid 
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of this easy, cheap, and true system, been able to make most effective use 
of the refining, innocent, and healthy pleasures of music. 

It is intended during the year 1891 to celebrate the Jubilee of the birth 
of this movement, and it is hoped that Tonic Sol-faists everywhere will co- 
operate to make the Jubilee celebrations worthy of the great and important 
occasion. It appeals to all who are interested in music. It should be the 
means of arousing the enthusiasm of musical reformers, and extending Sol- 
fa work in each district. Sol-fa teachers should take the opportunity of 
starting fresh classes and choirs. Sol-faists in various towns could arrange 
to meet and discuss plans for the Jubilee Celebrations, in London and in 
their own districts. Sol-faists might be gathered together to form choirs 
specially to take part in the Jubilee Festivals. Advantage should also be 
taken of this opportunity for urging pupils to take the Sol-fa Certificates. 
One special feature of the celebrations should be the honouring of Tonic 
Sol-fa veterans and pioneers, and the recognition of their past and present 
work in the cause. 

Among the suggestions for the Jubilee festivities may be mentioned :— 

(1) Local celebrations in various towns and districts. 

(2) The issue of two or three special Jubilee selections of music which 
may be used at demonstrations everywhere. 

(3) The obtaining of reports of work from Sol-fa teachers throughout 
the United Kingdom, from the colonies and abroad, and from mission 
stations where the Sol-fa is used. 

(4) The reception of representatives from America, the Colonies, &c. 

(5) Meetings at which Tonic Sol-fa Pioneers shall give reminiscences. 

(6) Demonstrations of Tonic Sol-fa methods of teaching and their 
results. 

(7) The exhibition of specimens and curiosities connected with the his- 
tory and development of the movement. 

(8) Choral competitions between Tonic Sol-fa choirs, large and small. 

(9) A great festival at the Crystal Palace (on Saturday, July 18), in- 
cluding three concerts by 5,000 certificated singers each (juvenile, pro- 
vincial, metropolitan), &c. 

Any profits that may be realised from the central celebration in London 
will be devoted to the providing of scholarships for students at the Tonic 
Sol-fa College, or for such propaganda work as the Council may approve. 
More than £1,500 has been guaranteed in order to insure against a possible 
loss on the festival. 

Persons able and willing to assist in any way, or who may wish for 

further information, are requested to write tothe Secretary, as below. 


JoHN Spencer Curwen, Chairman. 
Rosert GrirFitus, Treasurer. 
W. Haxrpine Bonner, Secretary. 
Office of the Jubilee Committee, 
The Tonic Sol-fa College, 
27, Finsbury-square, London, E.C. 





MUSIC COPYRIGHTS. 
—>—_—— 


The sale of Messrs. Brewer and Co.’s important Stock of Copyrights has 
just been concluded by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, the well-known 
auctioneers. The sale oczupied 13 days, and the biddings have been very 
spirited throughout and at times highly exciting. We append the 
prices of the more important lots:—Farmer’s Violin Tutor, £1,752 
(J. Williams); Pridham’s Yorkshire Bells, £990 (B. Williams) ; 
Pridham’s Sabbath Recreations, £633 (Agate); Smallwood’s Fairy 
Barque, £1,008 (Whittingham and McDowell); MHiles’ Catechisms for 
the Pianoforte, Organ, Part Singing, Harmony, and Harmonium, £720 
(purchased by B. Williams, Hart and Co., Blockley and Reeves 
respectively) ; Brewer’s Shilling Tutors, £775 (by Hart, J. Williams, and 
Cramer respectively); Farmer’s Forty Studies for the Violin, £124 (J. 
Williams) ; Mahler’s Old London March, £588 (B. Williams) ; 
Mahler’s Old Westminster March, £246 (Agate); Pridham’s Battle 
March, £1,024 (Ashdown); the same composer’s Abyssinian Expe- 
dition, £612 (Ditto); Warner’s To the Woods, £683 (Ashdown) ; Hatton’s 
To Anthea, £260 (Cramer); Lee’s He wipes the Tear, £222 (Ashdown) ; 
Farmer’s Amateur Violinist, £111 (J. Williams) ; Keller’s Young Scotland 
Quadrilles, £173 (Cramer); Smallwood’s Robinetta, £107 (Orsborn and 
Tuckwood) ; Travis’s Amateur Organist, £156 (Jefferies). The total 
amount realised was £22,300. 


) 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF ORGAN TONE-COLOUR. 
penne ne enue 


The endeavour of organ builders to turn their instruments into satisfac- 
tory substitutes for the orchestra has given rise on the part of organists to 
several inartistic practices which call for attention. Of these the most 
noticeable is the misuse of tone colour. The command of organs of great 
tonal variety seems to have led many organists to adopt a style of register- 
ing more distinguished for contrast than suitability to the music. Certain 
stops are used in passages for which they are utterly unfit in order to 
secure what is called “an effective contrast ” with other passages, while such 
is the restlessness of some players that their hands seem to be more 
employed in manipulation of the stop and ventil knobs than of the key- 
board. As a matter of fact such practices defeat their own object; the 
listener soon gets to know these stereotyped effects, and as there is no in- 
telligent reason for their recurrence, quickly wearies of them. It is very 
rarely that the strong contrasts of tonal colour and sudden alternations of 
fortissimo and pianissimo commonly indulged in by organists are justified 
by the spirit of the music. In a large number of cases such practices are 
senseless vulgarities dictated by an unhealthy craving to produce sensa- 
tional effects ; they cultivate a taste for emotional extravagance, and are as 
fatal to the due appreciation of the organ as they are to the artistic reputa- 
tion of the performer. 

That the rapid development which has taken place in organs of late years 
should have had this result is not a matter for surprise. The introduction 
of an important improvement in an instrument has been generally followed 
by its inartistic employment, and that for a period coinciding with the 
importance of the invention. One cause of this result is that the inventive 
and constructive skill called into requisition by the requirements of the 
musician have in most instances succeeded in accomplishing more than was 
originally demanded. A performer asks the inventor to supply him with a 
certain tone or mechanical device because he has previously had its need 
impressed upon him by inability to produce effects necessary to the due 
interpretation of the music. Hence when such means are provided him 
the player knows exactly their artistic significance, and how and where 
to use them. But when the inventor provides morefthan was asked for, 
the performer has to study the character of the new effects both indivi- 
dually and in their relation to others before he can use them artistically ; 
and frequently considerable time has to elapse and many practical experi- 
ments have to be made before this knowledge is acquired, during which 
period the new resource is used in a more or less haphazard fashion. 
Moreover, the introduction of an important mechanical device in an instru- 
ment is, in the majority of instances, followed by the appearance of com- 
positions whose chief and often sole aim would appear to be the display of 
the capacities of the new invention; and thcugh the true artist will instinc. 
tively avoid such glorification of mechanical skill at the expense of art, 
yet the capability to produce unusually high or low notes, or display 
abnormal executive ability, will often tempt him to produce effects which 
are not in character with the spirit of the music. 

Now organists, as a rule, cherish a regard for the instrument they habi- 
tually play upon which in many cases amounts to veneration. Only organ 
builders know how jealously an organist watches over the welfare of his 
instrument and welcomes any addition that is calculated to increase its 
expressive power. Praise a thorough organist for his playing and he will 
shrug his shoulders, expatiate on the merits of his organ, and he will 
regard you as a true friend. Small wonder, therefore, if an organist be 
sometimes led to sacrifice artistic fitness in order to display the new stop or 
utilise some quality of tone which he fondly imagines will bring credit to 
his much-loved instrument. Further excuse may be found for organists’ 
inartistic use of tonal colour if the capabilities and inconsistencies of the 
orchestral organ be considered. It has, for instance, an all but perfect 
tonal imitation of the clarinet, but no means are provided to secure a 
crescendo or diminuendo, so highly characteristic of the orchestral instru- 
ment ofthis name. The brass instruments are equally well imitated, but 
little or no provision is made for their “soft entrance,” to which so much 
importance is justly attached in the orchestra. Moreover no satisfactery 
substitute has yet been invented for the “strings,” and the keyboard 
remains as unsympathetic to gradations of touch as of yore. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that there is much in the so-called orchestral organ which is 
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illusory and liable to lead the organist astray, for afthough he may intro- 
duce the counterpart of the instrument indicated in the orchestral score of 
the composer it will not always follow that the intended artistic effects will 
result, 

From the above facts it is evident that in spite of all recent improve- 
ments the genius of the organ remains the same; consequently the im- 
portant difference between the organ and the orchestra still remain, viz., 
that whereas in the former the tone of the various stops and their combina- 
tions always preserve the same character, and in the majority of cases the 
same intensity, the combinations of the latter, owing to the sympathetic 
quality of the instruments, can be made to convey different impressions ; 
hence the great importance on the organ of the tonal colour and variation 
being appropriately used. 

There is littleneed to dwell on the characteristics of the three great divisions 
of organ tone, viz., the open diapason, the stopped diapason, and reed tone, 
which may be defined broadly as masculine, feminine, and emotional. 
Each family obviously exercises a different influence on the listener, 
i.¢., is suggestive of a different phase of thought or feeling, and is therefore 
capable of being rationally employed, i.c., can be utilised to intensify the 
emotional signification of the music and enforce the meaning of the text. 
Now the characteristics of each of these three families are observable in 
their respective stops, but, owing to different voicing, in variable degree. 
Hence certain stops while belonging to ‘one family frequently possess 
characteristics of another, and the greater the number which an organ has 
of these intermediary stops, as they may be called, the greater its 
power to express delicate gradations of emotional development. The 
statement that the expressive power of an organ depends on the 
number and power of its swell boxes is only a half truth. 
A crescendo effected in’ a specific tone only suggests to the 
listener a greater intensity of the emotion suggested by that tone; to 


express emotional development on the organ variations of tone colour | 


must be employed. It is the neglect of this fact that leads to the abuse of 
the swell pedal, and causes the feeling of monotony so often present at 
organ recitals. Now it is obvious that if some stops suggest certain 
emotional conditions they must aiso be peculiarly adapted or unsuitable to 
enforce special meanings or poetical conceptions of the composer ; and it 
also follows that those stops which possess in variable degree individual 
characteristics, i.e., approach in tone the peculiarity of a family other than 
their own, are capable of being helpful or destructive to the logical develop- 
ment of the piece in which they are employed. 

It follows that the stops should be changed, but changed only when the 
music indicates the introduction of a new element or emotional develop- 
ment, and that all variation in tonal colour should be carefully chosen to 
suggest the emotion caused by the new train of thought. Of course there 
are many, too many, organ pieces the subjects of which, lacking individuality, 
are as devoid of character as a stretch of sea-sand. In such cases the per- 
former must supply the vacuity of the composer, and is fully justified in 
treating the music in a decorative fashion; but even in these instances 
tonal colour will be far move effectively displayed if the variations are 
dictated by the desire to illustrate some previously-conceived conception. 
In short, the suggestiveness of the contrasts and specific stop combinations 
should be analysed and studied in order that their probable stimulating 
efiect on the imagination of the listener may help to make the music under- 
stood ; and orchestral stops should be regarded chiefly as a means whereby 
to more clearly express raticnal and intelligent emotional development. 





NOTES. 
—_-—-_~+------- 

The performances of carols in Westminster Abbey at the afternoon ser- 
vices from Christmas Eve to New Year’s Day attracted large congregations. 
The selection was an admirable one, and included some very fine specimens 
from both ancient and modern sources. The contrasts thus afforded between 
the old dance tunes adapted by our forefathers and the more emotional 
treatment of modern writers was often very remarkable. An exceptionally 
fine example of the carol of to-day was presented in “ Christmas Bells,” 
composed by Dr. Bridge. In this, in which the choir were heard to great 
advantage, the part-writing is not only extremely clever and highly effective 
but most happily reflects the spirit of the words. Another by the same 
composer, “ In sorrow and in want,’ charmed by its graceful refinement 
and rich harmonies. ‘‘His Wondrous Love” also attracted notice by its 
general effectiveness and the devotional fervour of words and music, both 
from the pen of the Rev. Frederick K. Harford, Minor Canon of the Abbey. 





On Sunday last at Christ Church, Woburn-square, of which the Rev. A. 
J. Glendenning Nash is vicar, an interesting selection of carols admir- 
ably performed was given under the able direction of Mr. Frank 
Lowden, organist to the church. The list included many excellent 
modern specimens by Sir John Stainer, Dr. Bridge, Dr. Dykes, Mr. 
Gounod, and a new one, “ His Wondrous Love,” by the Rev. Frederick K. 
Harford, of Westminster Abbey. The performance will be repeated at the 
evening service next Sunday, on which occasion another new carol, 
“Heavenly Babe,” alsv written and set by the Rev. Mr. Harford will be 


performed. 
** 


A collection of carols will be sung at a special evening service on Tuesday 
next at Holy Trinity, Wandsworth, when a carol written by the Rev. 
Charles R. Panter, M.A., and composed by Mr. W. Weston, F.C.O., organist 


of the church. 


% 
The first of the Exeter Hall Organ Recitals will be given this 
Saturday) evening at 7.30 p.m. The executants will be Miss Annie 
Marriott, Miss Adelina Dinelli (violin), Dr. E. H. Turpin, ¥.C.0., and Mr. 
E. D’Evry (pianoforte). Such a goodly company, at the very popular 
prices of sixpence and threepence, should attract an overflowing audience. 
Next Saturday the vocalist will be Miss Clara Samuels, and the organist 
Dr. Martin, F.C.O., of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
sag 
Chicago musicians are congratulating themselves over the first annual 
report of the Auditorium Association. ‘ Artistic success ”’ may not be de- 
fined as “commercial failure” in Chicago. The performances in “the 
beautiful temple” have not only met the requirements of the artistic but 
the expectations of the shareholders, and when shareholders are satisfied 
the future is indeed golden. But even under these conditions perfect con- 
tentment is not. The Auditorium, it will doubtless be remembered, con- 
tains the most advanced specimen of organ building in the world, and the 
Chicagoans not unreasonably want to hear it more often than in an occa- 
sional piece between the acts of a play. Moreover there are in Chicago 
several organists of remarkable ability, and hence the “ Indicator ” pleads 
for weekly organ recitals and rightly urges the great benefit that would 
accrue to artistic life by their institution. “As to the financial outcome 
there can be no question.” Happy Chicago! 








INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
. ———_o_——_ 

At Brighton on Tuesday Judge Martineau delivered judgment in the 
case of Moul v. Groenings. His Honour held that the defendant, who had 
purchased the music (which was not registered in England) and played it 
prior to the 6th December, 1887, had acquired a right, and that he was not 
liable. He gave a verdict for defendant with costs upon the higher scale. 
He also said he hoped there would be an appeal, and thought his decision 
would be reviewed. In the matter of Moulv. The Devonshire Park Com- 
pany and Megone judgment was reserved. 


We have received the following letter : 
MOUL V. GROENINGS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: As you will doubtless give a report of the judgment of the County 
Court at Brighton on this case, perhaps you will kindlyinform your readers 
at the same time that on behalf of Mr. Alfred Moul, the English repre- 
sentative of the Societé for whom we act, we arranged with the defendant’s 
advisers to make this case a test case, the Societé waiving (whatever the 
result might be) any claim for costs against Mr. Groenings. 

We have taken steps to lodge the appeal so that the decision of the 
Divisional Court may be taken at the earliest possible moment. 

We presume your report will make it clear that the judgment only 
affects music produced by English publishers before December, 1887, and 
purchased and performed by conductors before that date. 

Thanking you in anticipation 

‘ We are, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
Mann anv TAYLOR. 
Bank Chambers, 109, New Oxford-street, W.C., 
London, 31st Dec., 1890. 
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LILIAN SUNFLOWER SPEAKS. 
——- 
TO THE EDITOR OF “‘ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Dear Mr. Epiror: I have been so disturbed by the controversy con- 
cerning the Hallé and Henschel concerts that I feel I must write to you, 
especially after reading last week’s “ Musican Worup.” I thought we 
were getting on so nicely with our music. It was only a few weeks ago 
that I read somewhere “ that it was surely time that the fiction of our 
being an unmusical nation was discarded,” and now apparently there is no 
such thing as a musical nation anywhere! But I think there must be, only 
I want to know what it is that makes a musical nation. I was told that Ger- 
many was a musical nation, but when I wasin Berlin last spring I did not 
find half as many concerts goingjon there asin London, and the height of 
ambition of all the artists I met seemed to be to perform here. Moreover, 
I did not find the musicat receptions any better than one hears in our draw- 
ing-rooms, and they seemed quite astonished when I told them the number 
of the pupils at the Guildhall School of Music. Then when one day I asked a 
musician (he was a real musician, I know, because he had a lot of letters after 
his name) if the Italians were not a musical nation, I was told “ the Italians 
had written some very pretty tunes.” And this was said with one of those 
benign smiles and “bless you my child” kind of air that always make my 
fingers curl. And I have never dared to so much as hint to any one that 
the French might be a musical nation (though I do love Faust) since I 
heard what the Germans said about them. The only people who, every- 
body seems to say, are musical are the Welsh, though nobody seems to 
know what they have done for theart. This is where I get so puzzled. Does 
the production of composers make a “musical nation,’ and if so what class 
of composers—tune-spinners and stringers, or theme-twisters and torturers ? 
Or is a nation musical because the people “sing in parts’ at their 
work, and on every available opportunity? If so, would it ke a proof of 
our being a musical nation if our men on their way to business sang glees 
and catches on the top of omnibuses? As my brother and I walked home 
on Christmas night from the inevitable family-reminiscence dinner we met 
a great number of people singing, but it never struck me that this was a 
sign of the musical progress of our nation, though to be sure there was 
frequently a vagueness of tonality suggestive of a desire to express complex 
emotions. It seems to me that a performer’s definition of a musieal nation 
would be “a nation who flock to my concerts,’ and that such behaviour 
would be a sufficient proof for him. Allartists I suppose give concerts 
chiefly from a desire to make us love music more, and it is of course very 
praiseworthy of them, and they ought to besupported and paid for their 
time and work; but I sometimes wish they would not give quite so many. 
As long as they send tickets one is pleased to go and applaud them, but 
when it comes to half-guinea and seven-and-sixpenny seats it becomes a 
question whether their concert or somebody else’s will give one the most 
enjoyment, and in this one is guided by recollections of the past and press 
criticisms. I never dream of buying a ticket to hear a new work or 
performer until I have heard semething about them. This may sound 
very mercenary, but no woman ever buys anything without asking the 
price first, and taking a ticket often means buying three pairs of gloves 
instead of six; andI love hearing some works and performers too well to 
risk exchanging them for others unless I am fairly well assured of receiving 
an equal amount of enjoyment; and I know many who never support 
any new venture from similar reasons. You see one is given so many 
concert tickets that one only feels inclined to pay for what one really wants 
to hear, either from love of it or because everybody is talking about it. 
Now there are not very many orchestral pieces one wants to hear. I dare 
say this is the result of really knowing so few, because those I do know I 
like to hear over and over again. But you cannot imagine how hard it is to 
understand orchestral music, especially when there seems to be no 
life in it. One hears a little bit of tune now and again which 
sems to struggle through the mass of sound only to be pounced 
down upon by the whole orchestra like a cat on a mouse, 
and then there seems to be a general wrangle in which the poor 
tune seems to be torn into fragments and gloated over by the instru- 
ments in turns. Everything but the little tuneful bits seems vague to me: 
sometimes the rich and mazy mass of sounds strikes me as being very 
beautiful, and seems to carry me away, nowhere in particular, but I feel just 
as I do when I fall into a brown study while gazing at a lovely landscape. 
Sometimes indeed the music seems to suggest some vague lovely scene, 
and then the little tunes seem to represent some particular object. I have 
felt inclined to cry sometimes, and have often been quite frightened at the 





power which seems allover one. Then I seem to lose thesense of the 
number of players and to regard the orchestra as |some giant, 
and the conductor as ‘a kind of magician at whose command all 
the sobbing surging sounds rush forth. But this occurs only now and 
again, with particular music I suppose; and so, unless I know the works to 
be played, there is an uncertainty about my enjoying an orchestral concert 
which just prevents me wanting to go. I am very sorry that Sir Charles’s 
concerts have not paid. He has done so much for music that gratitude 
alone should make musical people take tickets, and I am sure if all those 
who went to his Farewell at Messrs. Broadwood’s had gone to his con- 
certs he would not have had to give them up. Mr. Henschel, who 
Tam sure knows enough to be made a Doctor of Music, I should have 
thought would have been better supported by the many admirers of himself 
and his charming wife, but I think there are comparatively few musical 
people who in their heart of hearts really care for orchestral concerts. 
I do not think that many people know enough about orchestral music to 
enjoy it. If there were orchestral concerts every week in London then I 
think people would learn to appreciate them just as they have the Satur- 
day and Monday Pops. 1t seems to me you must make a fashion before 
you can create a public taste. The fashion will die, but the art, and with it 
the appreciation of it, will remain, and form a custom or @ some- 
thing everybody will learn or do. Now somehow the press criticisms 
of these concerts have not stimulated me sufficiently to make me 
wish to attend them. I do not suppose I could tell a very 
fine orchestral performance from an ordinary one, but I want 
to go if I read the “band played magnificently,” and I do 
not want to go if I read “The performance was a creditable one.” 
You see in the former case it is nice to be able to say one has heard it; 
but in the latter case one hardly knows what to say, and so I watch the 
criticisms, and if they “damn with faint praise” I wait and buy my full 
quantum of gloves. Trusting you will answer all my questions, 
I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
Lit1an SUNFLOWER. 

P.S.—I hope I have not fallen in your estimation by what I have written, 
but I have subscribed to Mr. Henschel’s new series, and I have decided 
to go on the 20th February. My brother gave me a dozen gloves as & 
Christmas box. 

P.S. No. 2.—I never can argue without getting angry, but to drag in the 
Ballad Concerts as a proof of my want of musical taste is not fair. Don’t I 
go to every song recital of Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, and are not the Pops 
crowded? Besides, the people who “ support art ’’ don’t go the “ Ballads.” 
I learnt that at my first dinner-party two years ago, when seated next to 
a long-haired Wagnerite, I asked him if he had been to the Ballad Concert 
the night before. He simply gave me a look, and never spoke another 
word to me for the rest of the evening. He was nice looking too, and, some~ 
one said, awfully rich. 











LONDON FOG. 
———_oe——_ 


By the Honble. Joun R. Tuomas of Illinois U.S.A. 
written in London, at midday, Dec. xi. 1890. 


Thou gruesome—dismal day, 
wrapp’d in this shroud of gray, 
on my sad soul dost lay 

like funeral pall ! 


Why doth this midnight gloom, ugt 

this foretaste of the tomb, } 

like nightshade’s deadly bloom 
hold hearts in thrall ? 


Tear from thy face this shade, 
Monarch of Light !—Thou’rt made 
to gladden bower and glade 

with brighter green. 
Bid thy full radiance play 
where’er our footsteps gfray, 
and cheer with golden ray 

life’s evening scene. 
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V FRANZ LISZT ON ART-CRITICISM.* 
—_—_——- 
(Translated from the German by W. Asuton Exuis.) 

Art is not of yesterday: let us enquire whether there was not in the 
earliest times a spirit of criticism which may be followed back to the 
beginnings of all the arts? Does it come to life at one and the same time 
with them, does it flourish and fade with them? Does it help or injure 
art? Is it an outgrowth of disease, an exudation sticking to the mighty 
oak, or a needful satellite that brings its quota of supportto the equilibrium 
of differing forces? Does it resemble the inevitable shadow cast by every 
solid body amid the ocean of light? Is it the serviceable plough that 
furrows and throws up the earth to make it fruitful ? 

Each of these questions may be answered as well with 
“No” as with “Yes.” Criticism has ever existed; for at no 
time has art developed among any nation otherwise than in a 
manner sympathetic to that nation; and never has the attempt 
succeeded to transplant an art from one soil to another, and there to 
engraft it with the spirit of the people, unless the ground has been pre- 
pared before by mutual interchange and reciprocal influence. Thus was it 
before the migration of Greek art to the Roman Empire, before the hege- 
mony of the Italian Renaissance in cultured Europe, before the operation of 
Spanish literature upon the French—and so forth. No art-work that has 
grown up in antagonism to the national characteristics of a people, or is 
completely alien to it, will ever be acclimatised therewith; it must remain 
isolated and without response until the ideas and feelings whose expression 
it is have become a part and parcel of the soil to which it is transferred. 
The Greek will bring but little understanding to the Immense, as it finds 
expression in the gigantic phantasy of the Indian poetry and plastique, with 
its overladen heaping up of cyphers and objects, dimensions and propor- 
tions, losing itself in the dim distance of the infinite, eternal and immeasur- 
able; whereas to the Egyptian the maSterpieces of Hellenic architecture 
must seem as houses made of cards and playthings fit for children. As 
little will Arabic culture approach with comprehension the works of Rafael 
and Buonarotti, or a Chinese mandarin conceive the loftiness of Bach, the 
melodic wealth and lavishness of Rossini. 

But apart from this general spirit of criticism, which is mostly an 
unconscious and instinctive process of exclusion or appropriation; apart 
also from that more particular manifestation which accords to certain 
works of current style a special rank in the estimation of the 
nation to which they belong—these latter days have seen evolved a 
criticism seemingly of quite a different class, a criticism that distinguishes 
itself from the two first-named by the scientific tackle that it drags after 
it, or by the atom-hunting of its dissecting (often kitchen) knife and 
microscope-prepared analyses in which it applies to art laws borrowed 
from comparative anatomy. The language of this criticism consists of a 
terrific jargon, threatens with rod and pickle, plays the man-devouring 
bugbear, and scares away the artists like larks alarmed by a scarecrow in 
the wheatfield. Nevertheless we consider this class as of no more signifi- 
cance than the above-mentioned general, or instinctive, form. In order to 
prove the truth of what we say, let any one disrobe it of its awesome 
masquerade and see what an empty, lifeless thing this bundle of shreds 
and patches really is, that can only inspire terror so long as one cherishes 
the needful fear of spectres. 

To-day as always, the highest result of criticism is evinced herein: that 
this or that nation gives to a certain form or branch of art the preference 
over other forms and branches cultivated by its neighbours, that it prizes 
this or that of its masters, and again, particular works of these masters, 
above the rest. Or may we presume that in our time the beautiful is 
more quickly recognised, and the mediocre more decisively rejected ; that 
hatred is more effectual, envy more hurtful, and rivalry better equipped for 
fight? Certainly not! In antiquity the baser passions ruled as strongly 
as with us. The blind Homer must wander to and fro in helplessness ; 
Sophocles was declared a madman for writing “ dipus ;” Firdusi was left 
by his prince to die in want, while a poetaster whose very name has escaped 
posterity enjoyed the favour of the Court. In the Middle Ages the poets 

and artists of Italy knew, as well as did the nobles, the use of poison and 
the dagger. In the epoch following, since the birth of modern criticism, 
Chatterton and Gilbert died of despair, Corneille and Schiller starved, 
Beethoven and Schubert remained unvalued in their lifetime. All these 
examples tell their own story. For what concerns, however. mediocrities 
so eminently favoured by.the present régime of criticism, it is difficult to 
compare them with those of the past. Their fleeting success is followed by 





* From an article in the “ Neue Zeitscbr it .tir Musik,’’ 1855. 





a swift oblivion, and one generation scarcely so much as preserves the 
names of those who, in that preceding it, had for a moment clouded o’er 
the light of everlasting stars by the soap-bubbles of their modish fame. 

For all these reasons it may be difficult to discover the true charac- 
teristic distinguishing a criticism such as rules in lands where the 
Press has wrested it into itself, and that which has been in force 
throughout all time the whole world over. The apparent diver- 
gence of their natures is clear enough however. ‘Then criticism 
was a sort of fluid veil, an indefinable aérial aura, which though 
more brilliant and diaphanous in its covering of certain things and per- 
sons, was yet by its very essence impalpable and holdless. Like water 
that trickles through the fingers, it shunned the grasp of the hand. Now, 
since it has become through the Press a visible instrument, with documen- 
tary evidence of its increased might; since by that means it moves into 
the world its verdicts, decorations, decrees of immortality, and banns of 
excommunication, it has screwed itself up into authority, and leapt into 
the judge’s seat. It has instituted a kind of torture-chamber where, each 
hour that suits its pleasure, it lays its chosen victim on the rack, stretches 
it on the bed of Procrustes, squeezes it into the Spanish boot and thumb- 
screw, roasts it to its own content before the lingering fire, nips it, 
tweaks it, nails it to the stake,—to scu< ut it and scourge it, and finally 
to drag it shamefully adown the streets. 

Here an extremely important point occurs, which denen a wecudinn light 
upon the matter under discussion, and this is the question “ By whom, and 
in what fashion are these journals edited? Are there to be found as many 
capable of writing as greedy of reading, as many thought-dispensers as 
thought-consumers ? ”” 

With certain subjects, the respective figures may stand in due proportion. 
Politics have been treated by those whose calling, mission, or task it was 
to busy themselves therewith. If unaccredited writers intermeddled 
the former nevertheless remained the leaders, and their opinion the most 
highly valued. The same thing holds good with religion and philosophy, 
with science and literature, with commerce and industry, with agriculture, 
forestry, the chase, fishery, &c., &c. For the most part they have been 
competent judges that have dealt with these domains. The learned have 
been arraigned by the learned, writers by writers. Material interests, 
administrative affairs, questions of law and equity, of international usage, 
and others, even when treated by less-trained minds, yet never have 
lacked the riper and more influential judgment of experts who, by study 
and position, as well as by their opportunities of practical acquaintance 
with vexed questions of theory, and of thus uniting experience with reflec- 
tion, were called and fitted for decisive intervention. 

But has it been thus with the arts ? Have there been among those men 
who ventured to assume the “ making” or, as one might say, the “invent- 
ing” (“erfinden”’) of renown, who speculated upon the success of their 
trump-cards as upon railway or exploration bonds, who be-fumed with their 
incense-burners, or pelted with their stones the intellectual giants that 
could never be properly judged except by their own peers—we ask have 
there been among them many artists, the only men‘entitled to take the 
oath of art’s tribunal, entitled by their double priesthood of the beautiful : 
in its ideal cult of feeling and its positive cult of form? _ 


In the matter of literature the answer to such questions is decisively 
more satisfying than in the cause of art. ‘The former’s works are 
examined and dissected, lauded or attacked by colleagues of the same 
profession as the author, who, at home in like forms and speaking the self- 
same speech, are enabled to make well-grounded estimate of his sentiments 
and thoughts. If literary criticism formulates theories, at least it does 
not do this about a subject whose first principles and root axioms are 
complete strangers to it. Butin the case of art such theories are set up 
and discussed haphazard by folk who are ignorant of the most elementary 
alphabet of its rules, and who are not in a position to make even the most 
insignificant application of the isolated theoretic crumbs they have snapped 
up. 

The genuine artists, partly out of contempt for the condottiére—existence 
that the Press has led, and partly out of dreamy absent-mindedness, have 
passed by unregarded the extension of this might. Now it has grown 
unawares above their heads. They have given industry full leisure ex- 
clusively, and at its own convenience, to create fame to-day and to-morrow 
to destroy it—they did not rise against this crying abuse when it was still 
time, and when a protest might have had effect against the not yet quite 
shameless mien of speculation—they never attempted to fight with their 
own weapons the hordes of critical invaders who laid waste their fields, 
plundered their camps, and assiled with force their inviolable hearths ; but 
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they bore without resistance all the demoralising influences of this 
usurped dominion. The weaklings and the narrow-minded among them 
listened to the mode, paid open homage to the métier instead of to the 
cult of art, and only simulated a regard for the latter when it suited 
them to secure a profit from some one of her privileges. Many a faithful 
follower succumbed beneath the batred of unjust persecutions. Maimed 
by the purposed misjudgment of their powers, they found no medicine 
against the wasting fever of discouragement, and through the fatal error 
of considering the needle-pricks and dagger-thrusts of criticism as really 
deadly they suffered a ruin of their talents past praying for. Only very 
late and slowly, and at first but most indefinitely and feebly, have the 
musicians—to speak here of these alone—began to see the necessity of 
shaking off this yoke, to see that the dilemma here was none less than 
that of Hamlet: “To be, or not to be.” ‘Timorous, and with all the 
disadvantages of a tardy inception of defensive tactics, they have 
attempted now at last to appear within the lists—an undertaking no longer 
light. ' ; 

(To be continued.) ( hi 





MUSIC IN ITALY. 
(¥ROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 


—_——.@—— 
Mian, Dec. 28, 1890. 


The Carneval season in Milan does not promise to be a very brilliant 
one this year, although the night of the 26th saw three opera houses very 
well attended. . Massenet’s “Cid,” the first opera on the répertoire of La 
Scala (with Madame Darclée, Signori Cardinali and Navarrini) was 
received without enthusiasm, even with coldness. The orchestra, under 
the able direction of Signor Mugnone, was excellent, and the honours of the 
evening among the singers fell to Madame Darclée, who sang exceedingly 
well as Chiméne; Madame Stehle, in the somewhat thankless réle of the 
Infanta, sang well also. As a whole, however, the opera fell flat, and the 
music is criticised somewhat severely. On January 3rd the popular 
*“ Cavalleria Rusticana ” will confront a Scala audience. This, 
its first appearance in Milan, is anticipated with unwonted in- 
terest. At the Dal Verme Theatre the ballet ‘Amor,’ with its 
opportunities for spectacular display, was a great success, quite over- 
shadowing the operetta “ Boccacio,” which preceded it. The ballet has 
undergone a few slight modifications since its appearance at La Scala 
some years ago, chiefly in order to adapt it to the smaller stage of Dal 
Verme. “Amor” is decidedly the most popular entertainment in Milan. 
The tableaux, entitled “ Torrente dell’ umanita,” “ Trionfo di Cesare,” and 
“L’Orgia”’ were greeted with deafening applause, and the theatre was 
crowded. The Carcano Theatre (which has been closed for two 
years in spite of its many former successes) has re-opened under 
the direction of Signor Limonta, with a répertoire of three 
operas for the Carneval season “ Faust,” “ Ernani,” and “ Traviata.’”’ Or 
the 26th “‘ Faust” was well performed, and the enterprise seems likely to 
be successful. Chorus and orchestra (under Signor Pintorno) merit 
especial notice. Madame Eleonora Duse, one of the first living actresses, 
was to have opened the season at the Filodrammatico Theatre, but owing 
to indisposition her performance is delayed until Sunday the 28th. 


Bazzini’s new quartett in C minor was performed by the Bolognese 
quartett on Dec. 14 at the Conservatoire. It is a work full of interest and 
charm ; the andante, allegro, and finale are pronounced especially successful 
by critics. This work was performed for the first time at Court last year 
on the occasion of the visit of the German Emperor. It was also given by 
the Heermann Quartett last month in Frankfort, and was received with 
enthusiasm. The Bolognese Quartett (Messrs. Sarti, Massarenti, Consolini, 
and Serato) proved itself worthy of its reputation as one of the best in 
Italy. The programme included further: Beethoven’s C minor quartett, 
Schubert’s Andante con Variazioni, and Grieg’s Presto al Saltarello 
(from Quartett, Op. 27). 

At Rome “L’Africaine” at the Argentina was fairly successful. At 
Genoa “ Amleto” (Thomas), at Venice “Forza del Destin,” at Trieste 
“‘ Mefistofele” were performed. One notices a conspicuous absence of 
Wagnerian operas this year in Italian theatres, at all events for the 
opening of “‘ Carnevale.” 

In the church of San Stefano (Milan) the mass “ Aeterna Christi munera,” 
by Palestrina, was performed by the Cathedral choir, with the musical 
additions of the Maestro Gallignani. 





Che Dramatic Morld. 








“BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.” 
ee 
Lonpon, Wepnespay, 3lst DecemBer, 1890. 
My Dear Mr. Fretpmovusr,— 

Sitting shivering in the stalls at Drury Lane Theatre, in a 
draught that cut my feet off when anybody left the door open—as 
everybody always did—I could not but ask myself whether it were 
not “ wiser done” (as others use) to sit me down comfortably a day 
or so before Christmas, with one of Mr. Harris’s playbills in my 
hand, and write you a glowing account of the pantomime—as it 
ought to be? 

The pantomime as it is we cannot judge—or I at least cannot, 
for a judge is supposed to be judicial, and judiciality is impossible 
to me when J sit with frozen feet and upturned collar, trying to 
follow a story which does not exist, or awaiting the changes of 
scenes that change not, but stand vacantly till the good time 
comes. (That is how I look.at it now, at the advanced age of— 
never mind what; once I was thirteen, and pantomimes seemed 
very different then.) 

I don’t know whether you saw “The House that Jack Built” 
at this very Drury Lane, or “ Peter Wilkins,” or any of the de- 
lightful pantomimes of that period—I suppose it was in the time 
of E. T. Smith, and early in the Sixties; but take any good 
example of the short, sensible, imaginative, funny pantomimes of 
those days, and tell me whether you think that the children of 
1890 can possibly remember the gorgeous spectacles of the year as 
we remember that bygone fairy tale? Is all the change in our- 
selves: or was a pantomime of thirty years ago indeed a coherent 
whole, not too immense to be grasped, not too chaotic to be re- 
collected ? 

There was then, of course, a great competition in pantomimes ; 
at the West End theatres there were at least half a dozen every 
Christmas—indeed, every house was supposed to have its panto- 
mime, and the first that I recollect was at the Haymarket, and 
was founded on the charming story of Undine. (Imagine a panto- 
mime at the Haymarket now, if you can, with Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
as Clown—or do you think be would choose the more romantic 
Harlequin ?) 

This year Mr. Augustus Harris has it all his own way 
Nominally, at least, there is but one pantomime in western 
London; though “The Rose and the Ring” is to all intents and 
purposes a pantomime without the harlequinade — and a very 
pretty pantomime too. 

Still, the clown and the red-hot poker are to be found at Old 
Drury only ; and in one way I can’t but think this absence of 
competition a good thing. There is not nearly so much show as 
usual in Mr. Harris’s pantomime of this year—the ballets and 
processions are brought within reasonable limits ; and as I loathe 
ballets with a deadly loathing (particularly when my feet are cold), 
and only tolerate processions when they are exceptionally ingeni- 
ous, Lat least am the happier. There is only one ballet of any length 
in “ Beauty and the Beast ”—it is a ballet of roses and, I daresay, 
very pretty; but there is a procession with a short dance at the 
end—called, for no very obvious reason, a “Ballet of Tempta- 
tion”—which is: very beautiful, and takes place in a scene of 
real splendour : a gorgeous ballroom, white and radiant, down 
which the long array of animated Fans, Feathers, Shoes, and 
Chatelaines comes trooping from one of Mr. Harris’s solid and 
magnificent staircases. 
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This is lovely enough; and there is of course an abandance of 
pretty scenes, there are excellent comedians—I suppose Messrs. 
Nicholls and Campbell are not easily to be beaten as pantomime 
actors, while Mr. Fred Walton shows that he too has the real 
gift of humour—and Mr. Harris has chosen in Mr. Yardley a 
librettist who can actually write verse, and is not without either 
fun or fancy. The “ Sisters Frillings”’ duet is quite worthy of Mr. 
Anstey’s music hall series in “ Punch ;” and “ Sweet Seventeen ” 
is a much pleasanter excursion into the ballad-form than one com- 


monly finds in pantomime. 


Sure Sweet Seventeen it knows nothing of grief, 
In the bright side of life it has thorough belief ; 
Jt mocks at misfortune, despises despair, 
And, scoffing at sorrow, is careless of care. 
For life is so bright, 
And the world so serene, 
And all is delight 
At Sweet Seventeen. 


But the usual Boxing-night questions were this year louder than 
ever. ‘ Where is the story?” and “ Why aren’t things ready?” 
wailed the stalls ; and the gallery said much the same in their more 
emphatic way. 

In the matter of unreadiness, of course even the outsider can see 
what a terrific work must be the preparation of such a “ show” as 
this ; but he never succeeds in understanding why, if the pantomime 
can be brought into proper trim by the Ist of January, it should 
not be made just as ready on the 25th of December by the simple 
expedient of beginning its preparation a week earlier—or, if you 
prefer it, a fortnight. 

It is not merely the scenes which are unready; the actors and 
singers never seem at all certain as to what is to happen next 
until they have had at least three or four rehearsals before the 
public—miscailed “performances.” And this, I think, must be 
partly because of the absence of a definite story, and even of a 
definite plan of campaign, which is the capital crime of almost 
every modern pantomime. I can hardly recollect a pantomime 
since that incomparable “ Cinderella” at Drury Lane, now several 
years ago, in which one could follow without an effort the pretty 
fairy story, or could even understand the purpose of each scene 
taken by itself. Even as tomfoolery, many a five minutes of this 
present “Beauty and the Beast” seems quite incoherent and 
undecided. 

But my feet were very cold, and the pantomime very young 
when I saw it: while I, it is to be feared, had outgrown the true 
age of a critic of pantomime—which I take to be fifteen at the out- 
side. When “ Beauty and the Beast ” has got past its “growing 
pains” there are clearly enough many elements in it which should 
make for success. Apart from that exquisite ball room, and the other 
charming scenes and ballets—and the Procession of Eatables 
which the children enjoyed most heartily of all—there are chances 
for a great deal of fun, which in a week or so will doubtless be 
made the most of. At present it does seem as though Messrs. 
Nicholls and Campbell had been ill-cared for; the idea of the two 
“ugly sisters,” not quarrelsome this time but formed into a mutual 
admiration society, is quaint enough, but it needs working out. 
Meanwhile, however, Mr. Nicholls has one of his excellently 
funny dances—this time in imitation of Miss Letty Lind—and Mr. 
Campbell gets a loud encore for his song “ Coming thro’ the Dye.” 
There is plenty of laughter, too, at Mr. Dan Leno — Beauty’s 
Father—and the Brothers Griffiths, who are a donkey apiece this 
year ; and Mr. Fred Walton is astonishingly grotesque as a 
wooden soldier. Then Lady Dunlo, as Beauty, is certainly less 
unlike an actress than of yore; and Miss Vesta Tilley sings her 


. plays; and his neatness was one of the elements in a new dramatic & 





songs with much vigour—and a curious accent. Finally, Mr. 
George Temple is unfaithful to all conventions of Christmas by 
making every word spoken by the Demon King both audible and 
intelligible. 

Nevertheless, I had excessively cold feet: with which (to adapt 
to my use the earliest recorded joke) I have to subscribe myself— 


for the last time in 1890—your senescent 
Mus 1n Urse. 





THE DRAMATISTS. 
a 


LXII.—Octrave Frvruier. 
Scribe had, as had been said, a hand in the making of many kinds of 


form which came into vogue during his time, and of which the full value is 
yet, perhaps, to be felt. This was, to put it barely, the short sentimental 
play : to give it fuller justice, the stage-poem in one scene, of which there 
is hardly a better or more popular example than the “ Village” of Octave 
Feuillet. 

The influence to which we mainly owe these remarkable works was, how- 
ever, that of a greater than either Scribe or Feuillet. The long life of the 
respectable Scribe overlapped at both ends the fiery career of the singer of the 
“Nuits,” the passing of whose muse touched, for a moment, the French stage 
with a poetry higher than it has ever known. Aifred de Musset wrote half 
a dozen poems, sketches, “proverbs” in play form, which were acted, and 
are unforgotten. 

Of all dramatists the great French poet was least a dramatist ; indeed 
he published his sketches im the “ Revue de Deux Mondes” before they 
weré seen on the stage, and probably at first hardly meant them to be 
acted. 

But he was a poet, and he gave the French theatre amew+hing. His 
plays, brief for the most part and slight in story, were in expression works 
of high art; and dreamlike phantasies as they were yet were warm with 
human passion. ‘On ne badine pas avec l’amour” and its brethren 
influenced by their beauty, their sadness, and their very slightness the 
French theatre of their day as they are influencing still the theatres of all 
Europe. 

Critics are not wanting who say that all the best poems are short; and 
it is at least certain that many playwrights have given us by very much 
their best and most suggestive work in one-act plays. The ardma of this 
half century of French art is nowhere to be found of a finer, a more delicate 
fragrance, than in a dozen or so of little masterpieces, some of them by 
men who hardly showed their capacity for a great masterpiece—‘ Le 
Village,” “Le Dernier Idole,” “ Gringoire,’”’ ‘“‘ Le Passant,” “L’Eté de 
St. Martin,” by Feuillet, Daudet, Théodore de Banville, Frangois Coppée, 
and Meilhac and Halévy ; and-it is to be added that the newest school of 
Parisian dramatists at present trying their feet in the Thédtre Libre 
of M. Antoine would almost seem to be limited by their creed to simple 
stories that shall hardly fill more than an hour. 

Unlike the poet De Banville—whose “Gringoire” is now almost as 
familiar on the English stage as on the French, in the Haymarket as in the 
Rue Richelieu—and the poet Coppée—who has never since quite equalled 
his early successes of the “ Luthier de Crémone” and the “ Passant ”’— 
Octave Feuillet is even more widely known by his larger stage works (and, 
of course, by his novels) than by the smaller pieces which we cannot but 
hold to be much the better. Born in 1812, Feuillet was known asa novelist 
—he was a large shareholder in the firm trading as Dumas pére—and asa 
melodramatist, before he took to following in the footsteps of De Musset, 
and writing literary work, which was first to be read and then acted. His 
famous “ Dalila” was originally printed in the “ Revue de Deux Mondes,”” 
as a kind of “ play for the closet; ” and, of course, the “ Poor Young Man’”’ 
made his first appearance as a novel. 

But these dramas, though the work of a man of letters and full of a 
certain passion, are seldom satisfactory as stage-plays— La Tentation ” is 
perhaps in this way the best—and judged by an artistic standard at all 
high, or by any moral standard whatever, they are not to be commended 
at all. They are now fairly forgotten; and the vogue which they had was 
due to a sentimentality which was not only mawkish but, to masculine 
minds, curiously immoral and unpleasant. There is hardly anything more 
unwholesome in literature than the worst of Feuillet ; andin every way 
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his plays want the vigour that one calls masculine—the tension, the 
nervous strength, the sobriety that please one in the masterpieces of 
Augier. 

But give him a smaller canvas, let him choose a subject, sentimental 
of course, but simple and sweet, and he will make you a masterpiece of a 
kind unknown some fifty years ago. “ Le Village,” an exquisite study of 
country life, a very subtle contrasting of the rolling stone and the moss- 
grown, is as perfect a work of art as any the stage has not known : the often- 
baneful spirit of the footlights has not been able to hurt it, and, while to 
read it brings the theatre pleasantly to the study-fireside, its acting has 
touched many a play since written with the culture, the purity, as one may 
say the poetry, of the parsonage. Feuillet, inspired perhaps by De Musset, 
has been able to inspire—or largely to help in the inspiring—the best of 
our comedy-writers in France, in Germany, in England, since his day. 


It is curious that at the very hour that the foregoing account of Feuillet 
was being written in London the famous dramatist was dying in Paris. 
He had of late years done little for the stage—his last play, “ Chamillac,” 
was produced in 1876; indeed since the fall of his constant patron, the 
Emperor, his work had decreased in quantity, and changed, perhaps, in 
quality. He wasan Academician, a popular playwright, a famous novelist ; 
on the whole, his long life was a successful and an industrious one. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
a 


It is now harvest-time at the pantomime theatres—which term includes 
all the playhouses in Great Britain except those in the West-end of Lon- 
don. The popularity of pantomime in the north-country and Scotch houses 
is in these days phenomenal; in almost every manufacturing town large 
enough to support two theatres it is impossible during the first six weeks 
of the run to tell from the receipts which theatre has the more successful 
pantomime—both are cramful at every performance. All over the Black 
Country, and round all the great towns like Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, 
special trains are run during the pantomime season; and gigantic numbers 
of people crowd to what appears to most grown-up educated Londoners the 
dullest of conceivable entertainments. So in eastern, northern, and southern 
London there are immensely successful Christmas-plays of this order—the 
famous Britannia has ‘‘ The Spider and the Fly,” the Standard ‘“‘ The Forty 
Thieves,” the Pavilion ‘ Aladdin,” the Grand, Islington, “The Babes in 
the Wood,” the Surrey “The Sleeping Beauty,” and the Crystal Palace 
(far in the south) ‘‘ Whittington.” 

# 


A propos of this, the “ Daily News” has a paragraph so interesting that 
we make no apology for quoting it bodily:—‘ The field of managerial 
enterprise in London may now be said to extend from Stratford in the east 
to Hammersmith in the west, and from the Elephant and Castle in the 
south to Upper Holloway. At each of those wide-apart extremities a new 
pantomime was produced on Friday. London theatredom, therefore—if we 
may be allowed the expression—is, roughly speaking, about ten miles wide 
by six miles deep, unless we choose to annex the new theatre at Richmond 
which Mr. Horace Lennard manages with equal spirit and judgment, or 
Mr. Morton’s popular theatre at Greenwich, on the ground that these 
localities have now practically become London suburbs. The confines of 
the Metropolitan pantomime country would have been pushed still further 
southward if the new theatre at Brixton had been erected as intended. 
The site was taken and the plans were duly prepared by that experienced 
theatre architect Mr. Phipps; but one day these things, like the weird 
sisters on the heath, ‘ made themselves air,’ and buildings of another sort 
have now taken their place.” 

** 

We feared at the time that we had spoken a litile too unkindly of “‘ The 
People’s Idol”’; and we were right. Our unkindly criticism has killed the 
poor Idol, and the “Silver King” reigns in his stead. After him, it is 
said, is to come “ Belphegor.” 

## 

Interesting things are being whispered about Mr. H. A. Jones’s new 
play, soon to be seen at the Haymarket—unless ‘Beau Austin” should 
unexpectedly prove popular enough for along run. “The Dancing Girl” 
promises to be as original as its title, and less like the ordinary “ comedy- 
drama’’ of the day than even “Judah” was. 





Speaking of which reminds one that “ Jadah” was produced on Monday 
in New York, the success of ‘The Middleman” having hardly lasted as 
long as was at first expected. Mr. Willard personally seems to have taken 
a very firm hold of the affections of the New Yorkers. 

*° 

There is at present no truth in the ramour—which we have the pleasure 
of originating—that “‘lthe Middleman” is about to be adapted into 
Japanese, with Joseph Chandler (who performs the “ happy despatch ” in 
the last Act) as the leading part. But “The Gondoliers” has made a 
very successful first appearance in German at Berlin, in spite of the 
demerits which the critics of Prussia have found in it, judged as a play. 
It is Sullivan who is popular in Germany, we are told, not Gilbert: “the 
musical value of his works is unquestioned,” it is said, in the Father- 
land. : 

+,* 

“ Hedda Gabler ’—which is the amusing title of jIbsen’s last—is soon 
to be read in English as well as in Norwegian ; and it is really interesting 
to know that Mr. Heinemann, the publisher, has thought it worth while 
to pay the author £150 for the English rights of the work. This looks as 
if he expected, say three thousand readers for his book: which is criticism 
as well as commerce. 

2° 

A grim, forbidding piece of work “ Hedda Gabler” would seem to be: 
sterner than usual—even pessimistic, which Ibsen was not always. There 
was, indeed, an optimism quite Browningesque in the end of the “ Pillars 
of Society ”; and in ‘‘ The Enemy of the People” a note of meliorism at 
least. But now—it is a terrible thought that Ibsen may have been read- 
ing his English critics, and that they have sent him to the Schopenhauer 
whom they love. If it be so, the Bouddha of Frankfort must be a strange 
preacher, indeed: for Ibsen he sends to Hedda Gabler and Mr. Justin H. 
McCarthy—to the Gaiety. anal 

* 

“Not but what”’ there is method in the merriment of Mr. McCarthy : 
for he is about to write a burlesque of the Gaiety burlesque of “‘ Carmen ” 
—and the point of the satire is that he will make it serious. These Irish 
are bitter wits; this is a stroke worthy of Swift. 


* * 
* 


Zola’s early rival and his quasi-successor have both been seen upon the 
Parisian stage during the last week, but with no very conspicuous success. 
“ La Fille Elisa” is the hardly translatable name of the novel put forth by 
the brothers De Goncourt in the early days of “ L’Assommoir” ; and a 
play thus named, and founded on this novel, has just been produced at the 
Théatre Libre—for which it was, at all events, sufficiently ghastly. And 
Alphonse Daudet has followed up the semi-successful and demisemi- 
scientific “ Lutte pour la Vie” with another play even more semi and 
demisemi. “L’Obstacie” is in the mildest (and yet the stagiest) way 
suggestive of “‘ Ghosts” ; so that there is a chance that the great novelist 
who began as the Zola des familles may end as the Ibsen des enfants. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Oscar Barrett is to be congratulated on having scored a decided 
success in the pantomime produced at the Crystal Palace on Christmas- 
eve. The ever-green story of “ Whittington and his Cat” is told in a 
simple and straightforward way, and it must have rejoiced the hearts of 
juveniles in the audience to be able to follow the adventures of their old 
favourite without finding him mixed up with all sorts and conditions of 
mortals and immortals out of other stories with whom he could have had 
nothing to do. Mr. Barrett’s music is charming throughout, and the 
costumes, designed by Mr. Wilhelm, and carried out by Madame 
d’Orlean and others, are simply perfect in richness and combination 
of colour. There is a May-day ballet danced by children, which is 
the prettiest thing of the kind we have seen for a long time, and a 
gorgeous Mcorish ballet which in itself is worth a journey to Sydenham 
(even with the thermometer at zero) to see. Miss Edith Bruce makes a 
sprightly Dick, Miss Susie Vaughan as the Emperor of Morocco dances 
and sings delightfully, and Miss Carrie Coote is a most fascinating Alice 
Fitzwarren. The Cat is cleverly impersonated by Mr. David Abrahams, Jack, 
the idle apprentice, by Mr. J. J. Dallas, and Nox, the evil genius, by Mr. 
Deane Brand, whose fine voice won loud applause. There were far fewer 
hitches than are usual on first night of pantomime, and no doubt the : 
element will be “worked up” after a few weeks’ run. 
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THE ADVERTISEMENT SANDWICH. 


——@—_——. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sr: Right glad am I that one has been found to raise a protest in 
your influential columns against the encroachments of the advertiser. 
At the same time I cannot help thinking that the “sandwich” is 
by no means the worst form of the ever-growing advertisement 
nuisance. The sandwich can at least be taken out and thrown into 
the waste-paper basket, whereas advertisements which are stitched 
and glued in with the rest of the magazine cannot be got rid of with- 
out trouble, and those which are printed on the back of pages containing 
literary matter—this perhaps is more common in America than here—can- 
not be got rid of at all. [recommend your caustic correspondent, “Thingsin 
their right places,’ to adopt my invariable plan of going carefully through 
every magazine or book I buy before I begin to read it, and extracting from it 
all advertisements of whatever kind contained therein. Most of these are 
consigned to the w.p.b. aforesaid; a few which contain perhaps announce- 
ments of new books likely to interest me, or of inventions likely to 
prove useful, I keep in a scrap-book devoted to that humble, but, I dare 
venture to claim, by no means useless end. Sir, the more I think of it the 
more am I inclined te uphold the “sandwich” form of advertise- 
ment—for books and magazines—as superior in every way to the 
older and more usual methods. If we must have advertisements 
with our literature (and I suppose that the quality and cheapness of that 
literature depend greatly on the incomes derived from advertisements in 
all cases where circulation is not phenomenally large) let us at any rate 
have them loose. But even if I held the opposite view I should regard 


your correspondent’s protest as useless. For is it not evident that the. 


commercial advantage of advertiser and magazine-proprietor are alike 
secured by any plan which promises greater prominence than before to 
trade announcements? And this granted, who is there so guileless as to 
suppose for one instant that the commercial mind would submit to be 
influenced by other than pocket considerations? Not I, sir, for one. If 
your correspondent can show that the custom of which he complains is 
likely to seriously reduce the circulation of a magazine then indeed he may 
hope to prevail. To the advertiser, as to the sapper, nothing is sacred. 
Yours truly, 
EXPERIENCE. 





REVIEWS. 


——_—_—»—>——__—— 

“The Life of Schumann told in his Letters,” translated from the German 
by May Herbert. Two vols. (Bentley). This series of letters is described 
as a “sequel ” to the “ Early Letters” translated into English and pub- 
lished in 1888 ; but it contains many early letters, aud is therefore a “ com- 
panion”’ work rather than a sequel. Again it is irrational to speak of a 
partial collection of letters as “ The Life.” Schumann’s complete corre- 
spondence would, after all, only give chapters of the story of his life. In 
whatever form, however, the letters of the great musician appear they are 
always welcome; one learns more of the character of a man from his own 
writing than from the best of biographies. These letters contain much 
that is interesting, but those addressed to Mendelssohn and Joachim will, 
on account of the jnames, probably attractyspecial notice. To the former 
he writes in a free, friendly manner. In a letter dated from Dresden, 
Oct. 22, 1845, he is praising the “ pure harmonies” of his friend, and that 
leads him by force§of contrast to the thought of Wagner, a“ clever fellow, 
full of crazy ideas,” whose writing “lacks pure harmony.”’ “ Tannhiuser”’ 
had been produced at Dresden only three days before this letter was 
written, and Schumann had received the score with an autograph dedi- 
cation as a present from the composer. And he goes on to say of this 
work :— 

* And now the full score lies beautifully printed before us,* and its 
fifths and octaves into the bargain; and now he would like to make cor- 
rections and erasures. ‘T'oo late! Well, enough! The music is not a 
shade better than Rienzi; in fact, rather weaker and more strained. But 
if one says anything of that kind people say directly, ‘Oh, what envy!’ so 
I only say it to you, as I am sure that you have known it for a long time.” 





* Schumann had received the score as a present from Wagner, with the antogeesh 
dedication: “To Robert Schumann, in remembrance of Richard Wagner.” (No .) 


The score (with the date of the year 1845) is an impression from Wagner’s own wri ° 
He was very clever in using chemical ink, The copy is now in possession of Musik- 
director C. thaler, at Bremen. 





Schumann does not appear to have been curious enough to go to the first 
performance of the opera. The above quotation would, however, be unfair 
to Schumann unless followed by one from a letter written to Mendelssohn 
three weeks later, when he had seen the work— 

“ Perhaps we shall soon have a talk about ‘ Tannhiuser’. I must retract a 
good deal of what I wrote to you after reading the score. On the stage 
everything is very different. I was quite impressed by some of it.” 

O ye gods ! Only fancy Schumann and Mendelssohn talking about “ Tann- 
hiuser,” for it may actually have taken place. ‘“‘ Remember me to your little 
study—it is one of my favourite places,” he writes in one letter. With a 
phonograph in the room on the occasion we should have had preserved for 
us a rare dialogue des morts. There is a passage in a letter to Van Bruyck 
written eight years later on the same subject which will be read with 
interest. 

“What you tell me about Wagner has interested me very much. To 
put it in as few words as possible, he is not a good musician; he lacks 
feeling for form and harmony. But you must not judge him from the 
pianoforte scores. If you were to hear his operas on the stage, I am sure 
you could not but feel deep emotion in a great many instances. And 
though it may not be the bright sunlight radiating from a genius, yet 
there is often a mysterious charm in his music which captivates the senses. 
But, as I said before, the music, apart from the whole performance, is poor 
—often downright amateurish, meaningless, and repulsive; and, unfor- 
tunately, it is a proof of depraved artistic taste, when, in the face of the many 
dramatic masterpieces Germany has produced, people try to depreciate 
them by comparing them to Wagner. But enough of this. The future 
will decide.” 

The first letter to Joachim in this collection is dated April 17, 1853, and 
is written from Diisseldorf. But Schumann had known him for a long 
time. Already in 1845 we find Joachim playing at a concert as a substitute 
for Madame Schumann. The letter above mentioned ends: — 

“ So do come, and don’t forget your violin and the Beethoven Concerto 
which we should all of us like to hear.” 

Joachim forgot neither the one nor the other, for shortly afterwards 
Schumann acknowledging the receipt of a score of the concerto, a present 
from Joachim, refers in enthusiastic terms to “that never-to-be-forgotten 
day ” when the “ magician ” interpreted “ this mystical creation.” 

The following will show his affection for the rising artist. 

“How we should have loved to have had you among us yesterday! It 
was a joyful day—my wife’s birthday. I surprised her with a grand 
piano,* and also with several compositions. It has come to pass, as you 
told me it would, that I have composed an overture to ‘ Faust.’ I have 
likewise finished a concertstiick for pianoforte and orchestra,t and a 
phantasie for violin and orchestra, during the composition of which, how- 
ever, I thought chiefly of you. I enclose it: it is my first attempt. Let 
me know if there is anything impracticable in it. And I would ask you to 
mark the bowings in the arpeggios, or, indeed, anywhere else in the 
manuscript, and then to send me back the scores for a few days. The 
cadence is only temporary: it seems to me to be too short, and [ am 
thinking of replacing it by a longer one later on. 

“We often think of you, and of the hours we spent together lately. 
May they soon be repeated ! 


“ With our warmest greeting, 
« Your 
“ Rosert SCHUMANN.” 


But of quotation there must be an end. And the end shall be the follow 
ing from a letter of Oct. 13,’53:—“ The other day, over a glass of wine, I 
proposed a health in the form of a charade. Three syllables: the first was 
loved by a god ; the two others are loved by many readers; the whole is 
loved by all of us. The word was Jo-Achim.” These few extracts will, it 
is hoped, induce musicians to read the letters for themselves. Miss May 
Herbert may be congratulated on the general excellence of the translation. 


* Famous Musical Composers,’ by Lydia T. Morris (T. Fisher Unwin)- 
This book is principally intended for young people; but while writing it the 
authoress has kept in mind the public at large. The idea of the works a 
good one, but in thus appealing to two classes of readers there is the 
danger of satisfying neither. The composers seem to have been selected in 
somewhat hap-hazard fashion. . Palestrina, Purcell, Gounod, Berlioz are 
not to be found, and yet surely these names are more important than those 
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of Cramer, Pleyel, Salieri, and Zelter. The difficulty of summing up a 
composer’s art work in a sentence is certainly no easy task; but this one 
about Schumann is scarcely satisfactory either in form or contents :— 
“ Schumann’s compositions are very numerous, particularly those for the 
piano, which he regarded as his especial instrument, full of passion and 
pathos.” And again we are told of Brahms that “ His works are of a high 
class, and consist almost entirely of chamber music, though he has written 
a number of very pretty songs.” The grand “‘ Requiem ” surely might have 
been mentioned. Then Grieg’s chamber musicis noticed, but not his songs, 
his chief title to fame. Another charge which we have to bring against the 
book is that of incorrectness. We could name many errors, but must be 
content with a few instances. The date of Handel’s birth is given as 1684. 
Wagner is said not to have visited England since he conducted the Phil- 
harmonic concerts in 1855. Mendelssohn is stated to have written music to 
“The Tempest.” Again, the honour of having first brought Bach’s works 
before the world is said to be due to this composer. Schumann’s marriage 
with Clara Wieck is placed in 1886, “when Schumann was exactly thirty 
years old.” This last is of course a slip of the pen, but a very careless one, 
the real date being 1840. That the ‘‘Monday Popular Concerts’ were 
subject for many years to the directorship of Sir Julius Benedict will 
probably be news to Mr. Arthur Chappell. 


Ys The Art Ballad,” Loewe & Schubert, by Albert B. Bach (Blackwood). 
The genius of Schubert was not recognised during his lifetime except by a 
few of his intimate friends: he now occupies an exalted position in the 
temple of fame. Mr. Albert Bach calls the attention of the musical world 
to another composer who merits like distinction, but the merit of whose 
works has hitherto been, it is said, under-rated by critics and ignored by 
the public. Mr. Bach points out the difference between the two men. 
‘“‘ Schubert,” he says, ‘ was the creator of the art-song, Loewe the creator 
of the art-ballad. In Schubert’s nature the lyric element was predominant, 
in Loewe’s the dramatic.” Again he tells us that Loewe “struck out a 
new course, and suggested the present music-drama as created by Richard 
Wagner.” Now if the number of works—including operas, oratorios, 
chamber music, and an innumerable number of ballads and songs—be 
considered, together with the fact that of this “hoard of the Nibelungen ” 
not all has been published, and very little indeed been heard in this 
country, and of this little only a few ballads, it is clear that no 
definite opinion can be formed either as to the respective 
merits of the two composers or even as to Mr. Bach’s estimate of Loewe’s 
“genius.” He gives some interesting descriptions of the ballads, but mere 
words, even with the aid of short extracts, can give but a feeble idea of the 
music. It is clear from the few lines in which the operas are mentioned 
by our author that they are not likely to be the foundation stones of Loewe’s 
future fame. Of the oratorios, in which, according to the preface, new 
forms are to be found, and which one would therefore judge to be of con- 
siderable importance, Mr. Bach merely says that space prevents him going 
into detail. Until, then, amore complete analysis of Loewe’s art-work, or 
until opportunities are given of hearing his “sublime” creations, the world 
may possibly think that Mr. Bach is too ardent an admirer. The merit of 
some of his ballads and their dramatic character has been recognized, but 
such faint praise will not satisfy our author. May he persevere in “ talk- 
ing, singing, and writing ” about his hero until he convince the world of its 
sin of neglect! He may be too sanguine, but enthusiasm is welcome in this 
practical age. Mr. Bach has an interesting chapter on the Art-ballad, in 
which he shows how the Art-song differs from the Volkslied, and also 
discusses the popular and the Art-ballad. Allusion has already been 
made to the chapter on Loewe’s Ballads ; the descriptions, if not altogether 
satisfactory, are exceedingly clear and clever. There is also a short 
biography of Loewe, based on his“ Autobiography.” ‘he volume, tastily 
got up, is dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen. 


“The Candidate in Music” (Curwen and Sons), by Henry Fisher, 
Mus. Doc. Students who intend “going up” for examination 
will find much valuable help from a perusal of Dr. Fisher’s book, 
and those who can answer the series of questions provided at 
the end of each chapter need have little fear of being“ plucked.” 
The meaning of the clefs and formation of the scales, upon a clear 
understanding of which the success of the student so greatly depends, 
are most exhaustively treated and lucidly set forth. All musicians may 





not agree with the definition given of rhythm, viz: “The term rhythm 
has reference to the employment of louder, preceded or followed by softer 
notes.” But the subsequent explanations on accent and style and ex- 
pression will meet with general approval. The most remarkable 
and original chapter in the book is that headed “Mnemonic Aids.” 
“The plans which are described in this chapter have either been 
devised by the author or else have been adopted by him from pamphlets, 
magazine articles, and other miscellaneous sources of information. 
They have been thoroughly tested during a long series of years, and 
have proved very valuable for rapid and accurate work.” As such they 
are certainly worthy of attention, even by those to whom the principle is 
objectionable, for Dr. Fisher is by no means a bigot on the subject, and 
suggests rather than dictates. The following chapter “ On Examina- 
tions” is one of the most valuable that has appeared on behalf of 
the candidate. Few who have had much experience will deny 
Dr. Fisher’s assertion that “There is not the slightest doubt that 
failure in examination is more frequently the result of inaccurate 
habit of thought than lack of requisite knowledge,” and cn this 
assumption the author enters with an acumen and thoroughness into 
the subject which can scarcely fail to afford great practical help to all who 
think out his suggestions. Like all true educationists, Dr. Fisher aims to 
develop the reasoning faculties rather than inculcate parrot-like precepts. 
Thus he truly says, “It is very desirable to study good definitions, but 
they should not be memorised. It is far better, as a mental discipline, for 
pupils to frame their own definitions. . . . Every educated person should 
have a sufficient command of his or her own language to be able clearly to 
describe anything which has been accurately observed.” 





IS ITALY A MUSICAL NATION? 


a 
Mian, Dec., 1890. 

Dear Mr. Epitor: The passage in your last week’s issue referring to 
the artistic (or inartistic) enormity of an advertisement drop-scene in 
an opera house in Genoa caught my eye and provoked my pen to re- 
cord thoughts which have for some time past burned within me, Yes 
such drop-scenes do exist in Italy, though not in the best theatres. In 
Milan there is one in the Dal Verme, the second operatic theatre, prettily 
decorated otherwise, and of good standing. It gave me a shock (after 
witnessing the despair and death of the lovers, &c.) to see slowly descend- 
ing, inevitable as fate, and chilling one’s emotions, a glaring announce- 
ment of “Fresh butter and pure milk,” followed by a grinning 
lion bearing the device: “Do you want health? Then drink 
somebody’s quinine and iron tonic.” The two dramatic theatres 
here, however, are provided with more artistic curtains, and it is but fair 
to say that I remember being edified by the same cold-water douche effect 
in the Porte St. Martin Theatre in Paris—where Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
was acting and (if I mistake not) managing the theatre as well. 

As to the Souffleur, he is, in truth, painfully prominent in Italian theatres . 
an eye-sore in his ridiculous green gasometer well to the fore on the stage, 
and an ear-sore, especially in drama, in his sort of sibilant fore-echo of the 
hero and heroine’s impassioned utterances. Such incongruities are always 
cropping up in classical, poetical Italy, like Bottom’s ass-head among 
Titania’s flowers. Perhaps Italians do not realise such things as we do, 
because, even as spectators, they are more carried away by the situation 
than we are, more earnest in their imagination. A more practical reason 
for their indifference may be habit, the great raconciler. 

Another artistic and emotional sin which ought not to be tolerated in a 
civilised nation is the Italian custom of demanding the artists to repeat 
whole scenes of an opera. How is it possible for anyone having nerves/more 
delicate than those of a ploughboy to enjoy being worked up to some tragic 
and passionate emotion twice? But Italians revel in it. In “ Rigoletto,” 
for instance, Gilda sobs out the story of her wrongs to her heart-broken 
father. The curtain falls after a dramatically excruciating scene. The singers, 
of course, are exhausted,—we prepare to subside calmly,—the audience yells 
“ Bravo” and “ Bis” frantically until father and daughter begin the whole 
thing and go through it all again. In “‘ Gioconda” the end of the third 
act is nearly ‘always repeated—Enzo’s jealousy, the Duke’s fiendish 
triumph, Gioconda’s despairing resolve, Laura’s bier—we go through the 
whole gamut of passion a second time. Nothing can give a more entire 
sense of the unreality of the scene acted before us than this repetition. 16 
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is utterly disastrous to the illusions of the stage. The calling for actors at 
the end of an act is a trifle compared to it. Italians often show similar lack 
of discernment in listening to music. How is it artistically possible for an 
audience listening attentively to, say, Chopin’s Berceuse or a Nocturne, to 
shout out shattering “ Bravos” in the middle of a delicate pianissimo 
fioritura? In private performances of music, too, how odd it is to hear 
the same polite bravos, dropping like bombs (indiscriminately falling on 
good or evil passages) to mark approbation of the performers’ efforts. 
Imagine a reciter of “ Hamlet ”’ kindly encouraged thus : 

“To be or not (bravo!) to be, That is the (bravo!) Whether ’tis 
(bravo!) in the mind. 

“To (bravo !) stings and (bravo) of outrageous (bravo!) &c.” 

Don’t say that such polite encouragement is better than chattering kept 
up in the midst of a performance. Italians do both, and a musical nation 
should do neither. 

Such trifles, thin as air perhaps, nevertheless show a want of artistic 
perception strange in what is accepted as a musical and artistic nation. 
Are the Italians a musical nation? This sceptical demand forces itself 
upon the mind of the foreigner sojourning in Italy, and is not always 
answered to his satisfaction. Most of us come to Italy full of illusions on 
this point. I heard some enthusiasts lately, who remarked, after sleeping 
two nights on Italian soil: “Italy is such a musical nation! Of course 
we knew it before we came, but we noticed it immediately. They sing 
so many operatic airs in the streets ; even the boys whistle more melodiously 
than our street-boys—and the men have such voices!” It is true that 
Italian singing voices are melodious (and as yet the Ammoniaphone has 
not supplied us with Italian voices in English throats)—it is 
also true that the art of singing is understood in Italy 
better than elsewhere. But a beautiful singing-voice is not always 
accompanied by a musical ear, still less by musical genius or 
even understanding. A voice is an instrument, nothing else. The boys 
whistle and sing “‘ Trovatore ” and“ Aida,” which proves that opera is more 
frequented by the people here than it isin England. Opera is loved here 
to the detriment of other forms of music—it is almost the only form 
accessible to the masses—but do lovers of opera go solely for the music ? 
How many would love opera-music if it*were deprived of scenic accessories, 
dancing, acting, and the rest? Dear is spectacular display to the hearts 
of Italians. The Italian love of opera is about equal to the love of 
oratorio by the masses in England—the subject attracts quite 
as much as the music. Naturally—for abstract music, in order 
to be appreciated, needs an amount of musical culture which 
at present is not attained by the masses either in England or in italy. In 
Italy scarcely anything is being done to further such musical culture for 
the people. Concerts are not numerous, and the prices are so high as to 
exclude the masses. They are “select” in so far that those of limited 
means are necessarily not admitted. There are very few orchestral con- 
certs ; no musical festivals where orchestral and choral works are fostered ; 
comparatively few chamber concerts. Milan, this important literary and 
artistic centre, has no choral society such as most of our large towns 
possess—singing activity is concentrated in opera. The most important 
musical society is that known as the “ Societa del Quartetto,’? which 
is composed of members paying aunual subscriptions; but as it is im- 
possible for outsiders to obtain tickets (except as a favour from a 
member, they are not to be bought), necessarily only a zomparatively 
small number of persons are able to enjoy the concerts. Last winter this 
society introduced Mr. and Mrs. Henschel to Milanese audiences, also M. 
Grunfeldt, the Viennese pianist. No symphonic concerts were given until 
the spring was well advanced. The Campanari Quartett gave four ex- 
cellent chamber concerts during the second half of ‘the winter; un- 
fortunately shilling seats seem unknown here; the prices of each concert 
were five and four francs. These prices are not for all. In Rome 
the few good chamber or other concerts cost six to eight 
francs. This year in Milan we have had, so far, one quartett 
concert and one pianoforte recital. After Christmas La Scala 
will be open, and the operatic season will begin. The only 
cheap music (excepting opera) is in the cafés, where one may hear a 
tolerable band of music in the evening, as an accompaniment to the clink- 
ing of glasses and cups, to talking, laughing, coming and going of the 


visitors. Is this state of things possible in a really musical nation? The” 


works of classical, non-operatic performers like Bazzini and Sgambati, are, 
as a rule, recognised in foreign countries before they are appreciated in 
Italy. In fact, Sgambati’s genius was first recognised by Germany, 
and his works were published in Germany, Rome had valued him 


"one of the very few American composers whose name is known on this side 





only as a pianist. The fact is that Italy lags behind in the modern 
development of music. The Italians enjoy melody and emotional 
or sensuous effects, whether of eye or ear. One almost might main- 
tain that they were destined by nature to develop the eye more 
strongly than the ear. They appreciate form, colour, symmetry. They 
have facility in melody of symmetrical, easily grasped form,—but the great 
widenings of Form necessitated by new ideas, and which at first sight seem 
unsymmetrical because they are not on the usual lines—come from 
Germany, not from Italy. Italians seem to shrink from the modern develop- 
ment of music, which is intellectual, spiritual, not merely sensuous and 
melodious. And in this respect Italy remains an operatic nation,—whether 
she will take rank in the future as a musical nation remains to be seen. 


Respectfully yours, 
A SosouRNER In ITALY. 











VMUSICAL OBITUARY FOR 1890. 
—_—_-_-—-— 


The Musical Obituary for 1890 is neither numerous nor important above 
the average: the greatest amongst those it has taken from us have been 
musicians whose career of work might be regarded as practically closed, 
and of those who have been removed in the midst of active work there are 
none who can be considered as of first-rate rank. Among composers of 
distinction four were of real eminence—Franz Lachner (d. Jan. 20), 
John Barnett (April 17), César Franck (Nov. 8), and Niels Gade 
(Dec. 21). Of these Franck was the only one from whom there 
was any reason to expect further work of any value, for Lachner and 
Barnett had reached the ripe age of 87, and they may be dismissed to 
whatever niche‘in the Temple of Fame posterity shall see fit to allot them : 
and though Gade died at the age of 73 only, there is reason to suppose 
that he had given the world all that it was in his power to give. Of 
smaller men there are many who may be named, but in the majority of 
cases they are to us little more than names—Victor Nessler (d. May 28), the 
popular composer of the “ Ratcatcher of Hamelin” and the “Trumpeter 
of Sikkingen”’; Robert v. Hornstein, a writer of operettas, choruses, and 
part-songs ; Ed. Gregoir, a prolific Belgian composer, who is better known 
by his valuable literary treatises on the history of his country’s music; 
Fitzenhagen, a ’cellist, who has written some good music for his 
instrument; Hubert Léonard, the violinist; several German writers 
of small things, V. E. Becker, Gustav Pressel, Julius Witt, 
and Ed. de Vos, who belongs to the Netherlands. There is also the usual 
number of Italian operatic composers, and of the usual insignificance— 
Aless. Sala, Aless. Orsini, Alf. Guercia, Dom. Bertini, Eman. Biletta, L. 
Formaglio, and F. Pedrell, a composer, we think, of Spanish nationality. 
We have lost some well-known singers, players, and teachers—the 
soprano, Mme. Peschka-Leutner; the tenors Gayarre and Naudin; G. 
Ronconi, the baritone; J. B. Zerbini, the viola player; Leopold Brassin, 
Auguste Dupont, and Ruiz Espadero, pianists ; Hans Matthison- 
Hansen, the aged Danish organist; and, above all, M. Sainton, the great 
violinst and excellent teacher of the violin. Of teachers only, having 
no particular reputation as executive artists, we may name Dr. Wylde, Rev. 
Thos. Helmore (known by his many works on carols and plain-song), Mr. 
H. C. Deacon, a very popular teacher of singing ; Ludwig Deppe, a piano 
teacher, whose method has given rise to much discussion; and the Cav. J. 
P. Goldberg. The Jewish community lost a musician of quite remarkable 
importance in Saloman Sulzer, who, by his “Songs of Zion” and by the 
choirs which he trained, established a reputation as the great reformer of 
music in the Jewish service. Another notable person who, though not 
a musician, had a reputation in the musical world, was the Pastor yl. 
Schubring, the friend of Mendelssohn, and reputed compiler of the 
book of “St. Paul.” Other writers on various subjects connected with 
music who have died within the past year are Théodore de Lajarte, the 
compiler of valuable works relating to music in Paris ; Count Laurencin and 
Léonce Mesnard, writers of critical works; Marquis d’Arcais, an Italian 
musical journalist of repute ; and Mr. A. J. Ellis, the well-known scientific 
writer. Lastly we will mention the name of Dr. Samuel P. Tuckerman, 


of the Atlantic. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
—— 


The new works to be performed early next year are in full preparation 
at the Grand Opéra and the Opéra-Comique. Atthe former house the first 
full rehearsal of M. Massenet’s “Le Mage” has taken place, but it is 
hardly expected that the first performance can be given before the end of 
February. The preparations for “ Fidelio” are also well advanced, but no 
moré can be done until M. Gevaért, who is to compose the new recitatives 
for the dialogue parts, can be spared from his duties at Brussels, where he 
is superintending the examinations at the Conservatoire. At the Opéra- 
Comique a piece in three acts, “ Les Folies Amoureuses,” founded on the 
old play of Regnard, and with music by M. Emile Pessard, is being re- 
hearsed, and will probably be produced in February next. 


* * 
* 


Mme. Richard has appeared in Brussels at the Thédtre de la Monnaie in 
the “ Favorita,” her fine voice and noble style being greatly appreciated. 
The Brussels correspondent of the “ Ménestrel” says that great interest has 
been excited by the quite unexpected appearance of a Mile. Carrére in the 
part of Gounod’s Marguerite, in which she replaced Mme. Nuovina at a 
moment’s notice, not only without ever having played the part before, but 
without any sort of rehearsal whatever. Her success was very consider- 
able. The production of Wagner’s “Siegfried,” which has been so long 
promised, is still delayed. 

*,* 

A cycle of Gluck’s operas is to be given early in the year at the Royal 
Opera House of Dresden, beginning, it is said, with “ Alceste,” and not with 
“ Orfeo,” a deviation from the proper chronological order for which it is 
difficult to see any reason or any justification. 

+** 

Sefior Sarasate proposes to give at Berlin a series of violin recitals, in 
which he will play a number of the most famous works in the literature of 
the violin, from the earliest times of the instrument down to the present 
day. The concerts will hardly, however, consist of nothing but violin solos. 


* * 
* 


Herr v. Biilow has been conducting a performance at Hamburg of M. 
Saint-Saéns’ Second Symphony, in A minor. This gives occasion to one of 
the papers to quote a saying attributed to Brahms: “ Ah! if only all our 
German composers would devote to their works a little of the care and 
attention which Saint-Saéns gives to the writing of all his works.” Bilow 
also is reported to have called M. Saint-Saéns “the best German composer 
of the day.” But we would rather not guarantee the authenticity of either 
of these sayings. 


* * 
* 


Lortzing’s ‘‘ Hans Sachs,” a fifty years old opera, which excites a certain 
interest through one or two points of resemblance to the story of the 
* Meistersinger,” has been revived at the Stadttheater of Leipsic, but with- 
out much success. 

** 

There appears to be much difficulty in finding a successor to Rubinstein 
as Director of the Conservatorium at S. Petersburg ; two or three musicians 
of great eminence having declined the post. Rubinstein, however, will not 
actually retire from office until June next. 


A ** 

The ‘“ Singakademie” of Berlin will celebrate its centenary in the 
course of this year by a concert in which will be performed compositions by 
all the musicians who have successively been conductors of the society— 
Carl F. Chr. Fasch, Zelter, Rungenhagen, Grell, and Blumner, the 
present conductor. Fasch was not a great composer, but he had the sense, 
shortly before his death, to burn most of his compositions, thereby setting 
a good example which, unfortunately, his successors did notimitate. Zelter 
is best known as the friend of Githe and Mendelssohn; Rungenhagen has 
the questionable honour of having been chosen in preference to Mendels- 
sohn; Grell’s name is kept alive by his Mass in sixteen parts, a capella, a 
work still often sung in Germany and America; Blumner is the author 
of a cantata “Columbus,” and of two oratorios, “ Abraham” and “ The 
Fall of Jerusalem.” 





This is indeed the age of Jubilees, and musical Jubilees are becoming as 
common as blackberries. On the 18th Dec. August Kémpel, a very dis- 
tinguished violinist, once a favourite pupil of Spohr’s, celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his first public appearance, which took place at 
Wiirzburg, when he was nine years old, in 1840. He is now living in 
retirement at Weimar. On the 3rd inst. Nicolas Rimsky-Korsakoff, one 
of the most distinguished of living Russian composers, also celebrates his 
Jubilee, it being the twenty-fifth anniversary of the production of the first 
of his works, a symphony performed at St. Petersburg in 1865. As the 
same year also brought forward Tschaikovsky we may perhaps regard 
1865 as the year of the birth of the “ Young-Russian ” school. 


* * 
* 


Among recent deaths are those of Mlle. Louise Marquet, formerly a 
premiére danseuse of great repute at the Grand Opéra; of Mme. Hallez- 
Torrigiani, who some fifty years ago was a most popular singer in Italy, 
but retired from the stage on her marriage; and of Giovanni Vailati, a 
blind man, who, from his skill on his instrument, was called “The Paga- 
nini of the Mandoline.” After many successful tours in various parts of 
Europe he was robbed of all his hard-earned gains by a rascally secretary, 
and the rest of his days were spent in a public institution, from which he 
ought to have been saved. 

+** 

At a concert recently given in the Singakademie by Professor Klind- 
worth, one of his pupils, Miss Henshaw, the first winner of the Liszt Royal 
Academy prize in London, made her début before the critical Berlin 
public with considerable success. 








PROVINCIAL. 
a 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


MancuesteR.—The directors of the Gentlemen’s Concerts engaged Dr. 
J. F. Bridge to give a lecture on the 22nd ult. The subject chosen was 
“Some English and Italian Madrigal Writers—a Comparison.” Illustra- 
tions from the works of Edwardes, Vecchi, Wilbye, Monteverde, Marenzio, 
Benet, Weelkes, Gibbons, Pearsall, Walmisley, and J. F. Bridge were given 
by the Vocal Society. The lecturer gave an interesting account of the 
various writers, and a critical examination of the characteristics of each 
composer’s style. The whole of Professor Bridge’s remarks showed the 
great research and unsparing pains which had been taken to make the 
lecture a success. Unfortunately the lecturer’s efforts were not seconded 
by those of the choir in a manner worthy of their reputation as the leading 
society of this district.. Sir Chas. Hallé gave his ninth concert on the 26th 
ult., with Madame Albani as vocalist and Mr. F. Dawson as solo 
pianist. Madame Albani’s selection of Bellini’s ‘ Casta Diva,” 
Meyerbeer’s “ Shadow Song,” and the air “ Hear ye,’ from Dr. 
Bridge’s “ Repentance of Nineveh,” showed the perfection of her 
vocalisation in both sacred and secular styles. The pathetic excerpt from 
Dr. Bridge’s new work was beautifully sung, and we look forward with 
pleasure to the performance of the complete oratorio, which is shortly to be 
given in Manchester. Mr. Dawson’s first appearance at these concerts was 
even more successful than when at the ‘‘ Gentlemen’s” a few weeks back. 
His principal effort, as on the previous occasion, was Chopin’s Andante 
Spianato and Grande Polonaise, but this time it was played with orchestral 
accompaniment. Mr. Dawson’s rendering of the Polonaise will certainly 
bear favourable comparison with that of the «greatest players. His 
weakness is in cantabile expressivo playing, and this was specially noticeable 
in the spianato movement. The orchestral items wers Sullivan’s “In 
Memoriam” Overture, Reinecke’s cycle of sixteen characteristic pieces 
entitled ‘From the Cradle to the Grave,” and Biset’s “ L’Arlésienne ’’ 
suite. 

Brrurneuam, Dec. 29.—With the close of the year we have to record 
the annual performance of ‘The Messiah” by the Birmingham Festival 
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Choral Society on Boxing night, which was given before a crowded 
audience principally composed of visitors from neighbouring towns or 
villages. For tone, power, and attack we cannot recall a better performance. 
Mr. Stockley, who has now for upwards of thirty years trained and con- 
ducted his chorus, deserves the highest recognition, and he may justly be as 
proud of them as they are of him. The performance altogether was a memor- 
able one inasmuch as three of the principal vocalists were natives of this city 
—Miss Clara Surgey, Miss Lizzie Neal, and Mr. Charles Banks. Both ladies, 
former pupils of Mr. Charles Luan, have lately been studying at the Royal 
Academy of Music under well-known masters. Miss Clara Surgey pos- 
sesses a light but pleasant soprano; she sang the soprano music 
with musicianly understanding and warmth of expression. Miss 
Lizzie Neal’s singing was exquisite in purity and good in style, 
only marred by exaggerated pathos. Mr. Charles Banks, who has 
of late years given the tenor music on these festival occasions, 
appeared in better voice than ever, and sang with deep fervour, and in the 
Passion music he surpassed all former successes. He met with an enthu- 
siastic and demonstrative reception. Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, who (by the 
kind permission of Mr. D’Oyley Carte) made his first appearance in 
Birmingham, at once established his reputation by his admirable style, 
clear enunciation, and graphic singing. Mr. Davies has an agreeable bright, 
and fresh baritone voice. “ Why do the Nations” roused the audience 
to an immense pitch of enthusiasm, such as we have seldom witnessed in the 
case of a new comer. Mr. C. W. Perkins, the city organist, gave most 
valuable help by his judicious organ accompaniments. 


Guiascow, Monpay, Decemper 29.—Mr. Leonard Borwick was the solo 
pianist at the Fifth Subscription Concert (Orchestral) given last Tuesday 
evening, December 23, in St. Andrew’s Hall. The prograrame included 
Introduction to Act III. of “Die Meistersinger,’? Schumann's Pianoforte 
Concerto, and Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, while Mr. Borwick’s pianoforte 
solos were Rhapsodie No. I. (Brahms) Etude Staccato in C major 














(Rubinstein). Mr. Borwick made a favourable impression in his solos, but 
in the Concerto his playing lacked fire, and his tone throughout was 
decidedly thin. We hope to have an opportunity of hearing him again- 
At the termination of the last solo Mr. Borwick was twice recalled, 
and as an encore played with much expression the “Capriccio” from 
Brahms’ Op. 76.—On Saturday evening (Dec. 27) the third Saturday Pop 
was given. The programme included Overture “Il Flauto Magico ¥ 
(Mozart), Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony in B minor, Sullivan’s 
Incidental Music to “ Macbeth,’? and Weber’s Concertstiick for Piano- 
forte and Orchestra, in which Mr. W. Lindsay Lamb was the 
pianist. His reading of the part was rather weak. The Carl 
Rosa Light Opera Company, in “Marjorie,” are at present ful- 
filling a three weeks’ engagement at the Royalty. The parts are all in 
capable hands, and the whole piece works well. We much prefer a good 
light comic opera for Christmas time instead of a pantomime, as nowadays 
pantomimes consist principally of a number of music hall turns, with 
scarcely a thread of the Fairy-tale visible. Miss Herbert plays the title 
réle, and Mr. Templer Saxe as the Earl plays and sings in a dashing style. 
Mr. Wainwright as Gosric keeps the fun going well, and special notice 
must be made with reference to the acting, dancing, and singing of Miss 
Jennie Rogers as Cicely. The other parts are in capable hands. At the 
first Choral concert of the Union the “ Elijah’ was given, under the 
admirable conductorship of Mr. Joseph Bradley. The soloists were Mmes. 
Nordica and Marian Mackenzie, Messrs. E. Branscombe and Andrew 
Black. The choral numbers were extremely well given, and all the soloists 
were in excellent voice. 

Batu, Dec. 31.—Mr. Van Praag’s daily concerts in the Pump Room 
continue to gain support. What is more, they continue to deserve it, for 
the programmes which he has presented during the past month have been 
of undiminished interest. It goes without saying that the standard of per- 
formance has not been lowered, each concert having been the occasion for 
a display of executive ability rare in a provincial orchestra. 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT (Regd.). 


OBTAMANN & CO, 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77 & 79, 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Station, London). 
BSTABLISHED 1848. 
CARPETS, FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
CHINA, GLASS, &c. 

Orders per post receive prompt and careful attention. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, the Best Furnishing 
Guide extant, post free. £3 3s, 





VERY SUPERIOR LIBRARY,SMOKING, 
OR DINING-ROOM CHAIR. 
Stuffed hair, and upholstered in best leather, 
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CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, Cuesttton Roap, FutuHam, S.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 


200, Harrow Roan, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.AM., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DorsxET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 


11, Baron’s Court, West KENsiIn@Ton, W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, 8.W., 
31, Hauszy Street, CADOGAN SQuaRE, W. 





CONTRALTOS. 


PIANOFORTE. 





Madame BELLE COLE, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. Heauey, 
10a, WaRwIcK Street, W 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLOUCESTER CRrEscaNT, Recent’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Strzzt, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Jatesic Conservatoire) 
is o to accept engagements for Concerts and “At 
‘omes” and a limited number of lessons. Address 


25, Grove GAkpENs, Hanover Gare, N.W. 





Miss ANNIE GRIMSON, A.R.C.M., 
(Hopkinson Gold Medallist), 
Solo Pianist, 
Lessons on Pianoforte and Theory, 
538, Mount Park Roap, EaLine. 








Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 
Address—57, BRoNDESBURY VILLAS, 





38, Beusizz Roap, N.W. KILBURN 
————— 
Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 1, of PORTRAITS that have appeared 


Concerts, 
56, Ducuzss Roap, Ep@Baston, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 


Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music, 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
Lessons Given. 
Address—38, Minrorp GARDENS, 
West Kensineton Park, W. 





Miss FALCONAR, 
Oratorio, Concerts, &ec., 
24, OPPIpANS Roab, Primrose Hitu, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEatzy, 
10a, Warwick Street, W 





BARITONES. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 





Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 


BosworrH Hovussz, HusBanp’s BoswortuH, Ruesyr. 





TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. . 
All communications to be addressed 


40, FrncHtEy Roan, St. JoHn’s Woop, N.W. 





The Chevalier SCOVEL, 
The American Tenor, 
SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT, 1890-91, 
LYRIC THEATRE. 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 


ScANDINAVIAN CuLUuB, 80 and 81, Srranp, W.C. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 


For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GuoucesteR Pracz, Dorset Square, N.W. 








HARP. 





Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Street, Beteravia, S.W. 





VIOLIN. 





Mr, LEONARD FORBES-ROBERTSON 
Gives Lessons on the Violin. 
22, BEDFORD Square, W.C. 








Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 


Prinecipal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 


Address—Trinity CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
14, WimPo.e Street, 
CAVENDISH SquarE, W. 





BASS. 





Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c. 


44, Gr. MarLeorovuGH SrReet. 





MR. ROBERT NEWMAN (Bass) 
For Concerts, Oratorios, etc. 
9, CAMBRIDGE AVENUE, KiILBURN, Lonpon, N.W. 
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liffe. 
June 8. Prof. Herkomer’s “ An Idyl.” 
June 15, Fraulein Hermine Spies. 
June 22. Signorina Teresina 
June 29. Madame Marcella Sembrich. 
July 6. Madame Backer Gréndhal. 
July 13. Sir John Stainer. 
July 20. Madame Lillian Nordica. 
uly 27. M. Jean de Reszke. 
Aug. 3. Charles Dibdin. 
Aug. 10. Joseph Hollman. 
Aug. 17. Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
Aug. 24. Frau Amalie Materna. 
Aug. 31. Herr Van Dyck. 
. 7. M. Johannes Wolff. 
Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 
Sept. 21. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 
Sept. 28. fo Bayreuth Conductors. 
. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott. 
12. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 
Oct. 26. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 
2. Johannes Brahms. 
. 9. Professor Villiers Stanford. 
Nov. 16. —_ Boito. 
23. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
Nov. 30. Miss Marianne Eissler. 
Dec. 7. Madame Trebelli. 
Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 
Dec. 21. Robert Browning. 
. 28. Miss Grace Damian. 
1890—Jan. 4. Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Jan. 1!. Mr. Frederick Corder. 
Jan. 18, Madame Georgina Burns. 
Jan. 25. Professor ur de Greef. 
Feb. 1. Miss ~~ ‘Macintyre. 
Feb. 8. Mr. J. L. Toole. 
Feb. 15. Miss Caroline — 
Feb, 22, Browning’s “ Strafford 
= Mr. — ten 
Mar. 8. Miss Marguerite 
16. Mr. Hamish Mac Cunn 
Mar. 22. The Late Dr. Wylde. 
Mar. 29. Mr. Frederic Lamond. 
April 5. Dr. G. C. Martin. 
April 12. Miss Agnes Janson. 
April 19. Mrs. Langtry. 
April 26. Miss Zélie de Lussan. 
ay 3. Mr. Bernard Staven 
May 10. Miss Fanny Mood). 
May 17. Madame Teresa Carreno. 
May 24. Mr. Henry a Jones, 


— 28, Herr Willy Hess. 
July 12. M. Sapellnikoff. 
aly 19 i 


Aug. 30. Mr. F. R. Benson. 

Sept. 6. Madame Clara Schumann. 
Sept.13. Mr. Ed Lloyd. 
Sept.20. Miss Dene. 
Sept. 27. Charles Santley. ( 
Oct. 4 Henrik Ibsen. 

Oct. 11. Miss as ‘Chaplin. 

Oct. 18. Dr. H. H 

Oct. 25. Bir Charlee’ 

Nov. A Be eras FP 
ov. . nm Foote. 
Nov. 15. Lady Hallé. 

Nov. 22. Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
Nov. 29. Miss Giulia Ravogli. 
Dec. 6. E. 


L. E. Bach. 
The above can be obtained with the accompanying“ 
of the paper Post Free 34d. per copy. 
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ASCHERBERG 
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“I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your, Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 





Respectiully, 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO | ‘DEPOT, 
| 46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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e City and Liberty of Westminster, to which address all communications must be sent. 
at the General Post Office as a Newspaper. 











